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Bustnedd 
DEPENDS ON MONROE FOR FIGURES 


USINESS the world over has 


adopted Monroe machines, be- 

























‘ause they produce the greatest num- 
ber of accurate figures at the lowest 
cost. And Monroe operators are en- 
thusiasts because the famous “Velvet 
Touch” keyboard takes the strain and 
fatigue out of the day’s work. Send 
coupon for 
further in- 
formation. 


SPORTS..When you 
think of sporting 
goods, you turn to 
Abercrombie & Fitch. 
And they turn to 
Monroe Adding-List- 
ing machines to speed 
their figure work. 


AIRWAY .. Air travel in- 
—- A creases, and the figure work 
- 1a a n : of the aviation companies ex- 

y pands. Eastern Air Lines, 

f : ‘ serving New York, Miami, 
_ Houston, and Chicago, has 
yo . . : depended for years on Mon- 


roe speed and simplicity. 































MAIL ORDER .. Your mail 

a ; order starts a rapid trail of 

figure work. Montgomery 

NICKEL . . From kitchen sinks to airships, Interna- Ward is a large user of Mon- 

tional Nickel Co. has created a world-wide market roes, both calculators and list- 

for nickel. Engineering, production, research, sales; ers, at Chicago headquarters 

figures all the time, and Monroes, both calculating and in branches throughout 
and listing machines, speed them up. the country. 


suornos on, WI ONROE 
EVERY FIGURE JOB 


LISTING . . Monroe 





adding-listing machine, “ADDING-CALCULATORS 
one of many models. LISTING MACHINES CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
All have“Velvet Touch” BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 5 
ENERAL OFFICES - ORANGE,N.J. 
keyboard, direct plus se 
and minus bars, live CHECK SIGNERS 
. ma Please send me the free booklet 
operating keys, Mon- “Civ om . ” 
: 8 iive a Thought to Keyboards 
roe simplicity, speed, | 
and sturdiness. All are ! 
desk size. | ‘ 
| Name 
| 
, | 
MORE THAN 150 MONROE-OWNED BRANCHES SERVE AMERICAN BUSINESS 1 Address 
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Aged two “going on three,” and that 

would have been approximately in the 

year 1880, somewhere near the village of 
Tunstall, Virginia. 


At the age of eighteen, a student, and 
a mathematics shark, at the University of 
Richmond in the Old Dominion State. 








A corner of Mr. Lacy's workshop-study 

where he pursues his twin hobbies of gun- 

smithing and the writing of historical 
romances and biographical works. 
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ENJAMIN WATKINS LACY, 

president of the All States Life 
Insurance Company of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., and of the Guaranty Life 
with offices at Troy, Ala., and 
Montgomery, was born in 1879 
near Tunstall, Va., and reared in 
New Kent County where he at- 
tended private schools until his 
enrollment at the University of 
Richmond. He graduated from 
that institution in 1898, winning the 
Crump prize in mathematics. His 
fraternity: Phi Gamma Delta. 

He began his insurance career 
in the actuarial department of the 
Life Insurance Company of Vir- 





BEN W. LACY 


President, All States Life, Montgomery; 


President, Guaranty Life, Troy, Ala. 


ginia; later became secretary and 
actuary of the South Atlantic Life; 
actuary of the Inter-Southern Life; 
secretary, and then first vice-presi- 
dent of the Protective Life of Bir- 
mingham in 1927. 

He was elected president of the 
All States Life of Montgomery 
upon its organization in 1928. Mr. 
Lacy is a past president of the 
Birmingham Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and was at one time Na- 
tional field assistant for the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. He is a member of sev- 
eral prominent civic and social 
clubs of Montgomery. 
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Wi... married man hasn't 


asked “Will I live long enough 
to provide for my family?” That 
worry over, another arises, 
“Will I remain self-supporting 
to the end of my days?” 


The Metropolitan advertise- 
ment in the November maga- 
zines* combines these two 
questions into one—"Your 
future... how will it ‘pan out’?” 
The illustration shows a pros- 
pector sluicing the sands with 
his copper pan—facing riches 
perhaps, but possibly facing 
failure. 


Life insurance, as every Field- 
Man knows, can make the 
future “pan out with the pure 
; gold of security and happi- 
ness.” If a man dies young, 
his family receives the amount 
he had planned to save. If he 
lives long, his Life Insurance 
Program will provide funds to 
help him enjoy his old age. 




















*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 
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ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 








THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





NEW YORK CITY 
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A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 














Clocklike Regularity 


One of our policyholders writes, “It 
seems hardly a year ago that I began 
receiving my monthly income from 


It has 


given me deep satisfaction to know 


the Massachusetts Mutual! 


that checks would come with clock- 
like regularity. Yesterday, when the 
latest payment came, bearing with it 
also interest for the year, I was even 
more grateful for life insurance. I 
wish more people knew and under 


stood its significance.” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Faith 


AITH, beyond all of man’s virtues, is most essential to his 

happiness and success. Without an unswerving trust in the 

worth and the righteousness of an institution its prosperity 
will be no guarantee of the ultimate good fortune of the indi- 
vidual. Faith brings to ambitions purpose that dogged, self- 
sacrificing determination which surmounts every intervening 
obstacle. An unbelieving follower imperils gallant leadership 
and noble purposes and swells the traitor host. 


Men and women, in their march through life, embrace a 
variety of activities, all of which are coordinated and utilized 
in the attainment of their life’s objective, which invariably is 
their personal conception of contentment, peace and happi- 
ness. They choose a philosophy, a religion, a moral code, a 
vocation or business and a financial program which is deemed 
most likely to aid them toward their goal. Unless to each of 
these, they give an abiding faith there can be no hope that 
through them success will come. Faith, counseled Bishop 
Manning in a recent sermon, is an essential to sanity and 
spiritual and moral balance. Today, too frequently, men and 
women become attached to philosophies of life and future 
life or accept a livelihood from a business in which they have 
no belief or to which they have not given a sufficiency of 
thought to warrant their sincere allegiance. Men today, all 
too much, are following whither they know not and to pur- 
poses they do not understand. Men, today, profess a religion 
which has as its basic creed, a hereafter, but they themselves 
conceive no reality in the doctrine. Many, too, espouse a 
theory of economy and a policy of government who do not 
visualize their own place in the triumph of its objectiveness. 
And many men embrace a business or a vocation from shal- 
low, selfish motives without endeavoring to obtain a knowl- 
edge of its human value, They are schooled only in a selling 
technique and not in its basic force for good or evil. 


These people eke their way through life measuring their 
success not by their ability to make the world a happier one 
but solely by the gold they amass and the ease with which 
they have acquired this goal. Too seldom does faith in the 
worth of their undertaking impel men to adopt their life’s 
work. Yet failures are traced most frequently to that great 
group who labor without faith. 


Life insurance is a practical exposition of a philosophy or a 
natural religion through which the force of tomorrow’s adver- 
sity may be discounted by present sacrifices; or again it is a 
means by which present fortune is permitted to contribute to 
future peace and contentment. However, it does not com- 
pletely fulfill its destiny unless it evokes a faith abiding from 
those it serves. 


This applies equally to policyholders and agents. Unless 
the policyholder truly believes that his contract is a guaran- 
-e effective and permanent against misfortune’s frown, he 
will not permit it to serve him to its invisioned end but will 
destroy its effectiveness by a lapse, a transfer or a loan. No life 
insurance man is worthy of his calling who has not faith in! 
the ability of life insurance to serve each and every man, 
woman and child in their ambition to gain a happier way of 
life. Without faith in his vocation, the contracts which a life 
agent offers will lack that intrinsic something which brings a 
balance to every human contact and such a faith from those 
who buy that persistence in keeping it in force will be an ac- 


cepted presumption. 
vod T. So 
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EVOLUTION OF THE VARIOUS PLANS 


RAINARD B. ROBBINS 


Vice-President and Secretary, 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 


of our industrial groups to in- 

augurate plans for payment of 
income to disabled and superannuated 
employees. As early as 1884 the B. & 
O. Railroad established a non-con- 
tributory plan of pensions. While 
railways were pioneers in establishing 
retirement plans, they have done little 
in recent years to give content to 
their pension promises. Few of these 
plans have involved contributions for 
funding from either em- 
ployees or employers. Companies have 
merely made pension payments ac- 
cording to a scale anticipated during 
service, or some reduction of this scale 
that circumstances seemed to require 
or justify. 

It is no secret that the railroads 
have had their troubles financially in 
recent years. Practices followed in 
payment of pensions have reflected 
these difficulties. Pensions have been 
reduced in many cases and this has 
only firmed the conviction of inter- 
ested parties and pension students in 
general that, in the absence of drastic 
changes, pension promises or expecta- 
tions held out by the railways may 
prove to be little more than idle words. 

This was the situation when in 1932 
bills were introduced in both Houses 
of Congress to create a nation-wide 
compulsory contributory retirement 
plan for railway employees. Bills that 
were fundamentally different were in- 


FR or our ina were among the first 


purposes 
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{merica 


troduced at the instigation of two 
rival groups of railway employees and 
both by the carriers. 
Little headway was made in 1932, but 
both bills were re-introduced in 1933. 
The extensive hearings that followed 
led to the suggestion that the two fac- 
tions of employees get together 
their recommendations. They did and 
this resulted in the adoption of the 
“Railroad Retirement Act” of 1934, 
an act that was declared unconstitu- 
tional on May 6, 1935, by a 5-to-4 de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


were opposed 


on 


Hearings in 1933 
It is of interest to examine some of 
the issues that were the 
first extensive hearings of 1933 when 


involved in 


conflicting recommendations were be- 
ing made by the two factions of em 
ployees. One bill followed with some 
fidelity the general principles of a re- 
tirement plan funded on a somewhat 
orthodox actuarial basis. The other 
threw discretion to the wind so far as 
reserves were concerned, and provided 
for the payment of from 
month to month out of current income. 
The latter won out in the compromise. 
The act was rejected by the Supreme 
Court on the grounds that in part it 
not a regulation of interstate 
and that it contemplated 


pensions 


was 
commerce 





OF 


violation of the due process clause of 
the Constitution. 

The ink was scarcely dry on the 
document proclaiming the decision of 
the Supreme Court when another set 
of bills was introduced in the hope of 
meeting some of the Court’s objections. 
These bills, one providing benefits and 
the other levying taxes, were promptly 
passed by both Houses of Congress, 
and approved by the President on 
Aug. 29, 1935. Within a year they 
were being argued in the District of 
Columbia Courts and a partially un- 
favorable decision left them pending 
before the Supreme the 
United States. 

But this procedure was getting tire- 
some; so another remedy was sought. 
The Social Security Act had been ap- 
proved by the President on Aug. 14 
1935. While the Supreme Court had 
not yet approved this measure, senti- 
ment had crystallized to the point that 
the carriers were convinced that sub 
stantial superannuation pensions were 
definitely “in the cards.” If pensions 
were inevitable, the unfunded expecta- 
tions that had been held out by the 
railways might become very embar- 
rassing unless something were done to 
make the prospective at least 
definite. The employees, on the other 
hand, wanted results. They had al- 
ready shown not only their willingness 
to have deductions made from wage 
payments, but their enthusiasm for 
what some of them considered tangible 
evidence of retirement benefits ane 


Court of 


load 

















RAILROADS 


what others saw as prospects of ad- 
vancement when older workers retired. 
Congress had accepted the idea of 
retirement benefits and was experienc- 
ing probably its most liberal mood 
with reference to appropriations. 
Costs were not being counted with any 
care; in fact, there was evidence that 
high cost might be a virtue in pro- 
posed legislation. The railway men 
had their caps set for benefits larger 
than the modest ones meted out to 
other industrial 
Social Security Law. Special legisla- 
tion was the only route to this objec- 


employees by the 


tive. 

With this setting the happy thought 
occurred: Why not get their heads to- 
gether? Why should not the carriers 
and their employees agree on a plan 
that would at once solve the carriers’ 
problems and give the railway men 
what they wanted? And so we find 
the President of the United States 
writing letters to representatives of 
both carriers and employees in Decem- 
ber, 1936, suggesting that they com- 
promise their differences and bring 
proposals to Congress for legislation 
that both sides would agree should 
stand unchallenged. Courts were not 
apt to cause trouble if both sides were 
happy, regardless of how ill-advised 
might be their agreement. And in mat- 
ters of this kind there is rarely an 


organized sentiment of any third 


group, such as taxpayers, that would 
or could effectively challenge the legis- 


FOR PENSIONING EMPLOYEES 


lation on the ground of its influence 
outside of the railway industry. 
Results to date are: National legis- 
lation enacted in June, 1937, with the 
protection of an agreement ratified by 
employer and employee representa- 
tives that neither side will challenge 
its validity. The following paragraphs 
describe this legislation and compare 





it with the acts that it replaces and 
with the Social Security Law. 

New Legislation. The new act that 
provides benefits takes the form of an 
amendment to the “Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1935” and is to be cited as 
the “Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937.” The new act that levies taxes 
repeals the corresponding act that 
was approved Aug. 29, 1935, and is 
to be cited as “Carriers Taxing Act of 
1937.” As with the 1935 acts, the new 
acts make a clear-cut separation be- 
tween the provision of benefits and the 
provision of the wherewithal to pay 
those benefits. This separation follows 
the procedure of the Social Security 
Law. The word “contributions” is 
absent, it being replaced by the word 


“taxes.”” There is no assurance that 








the taxes levied will be sufficient to 
pay the benefits provided, nor is there 
any provision for adjustment in case 
the taxes should prove to be more than 
sufficient for this purpose. Taxes are 
collected by the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau and paid into the general funds 
of the Federal Government. 

An account called the Railroad Re- 
tirement Account is created in the 
Treasury of the United States. An- 
nual appropriations to this account 
from the general funds of the Trea- 
sury are authorized, the amounts of 
which shall be “sufficient, with a rea- 
sonable margin for contingencies, to 
provide for the payment of all annui- 
ties, pensions, and death benefits in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
Act and the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935.” No such account was created 
by the 1935 act; it merely authorized 
appropriations and provided that 
benefits be paid “out of any money in 
the treasury which may be appropri- 
ated for that purpose.” 

Coverage. So far as number of 
individuals is concerned, there is little 
difference between the coverage of the 
new law and that of the act of 1935 
or even of the original law that was 
ruled out by the Supreme Court. Each 
applies to railroads, express compa- 
nies, and sleeping car companies sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and their employees. Each applies to 
subsidiary companies and associations 
and to employee representatives. But 
while the act of 1934 made participa- 
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tion on the part of employee repre- 
sentatives optional, the later acts are 
so constructed that participation is 
automatic on the part of all classes 
that are covered. Furthermore, the 
act of 1937 covers labor organizations 
and their employees, a group not cov- 
ered in earlier acts, and, by specific 
inclusion, removes uncertainty regard- 
ing a number of organizations that 
exist to coordinate the services of 
various carriers. 

The act of 1934 planned to pension 
individuals who were in railroad ser- 
vice within a year prior to its effective 
date, even though they might never 
again perform eligible service. This 
provision was frowned upon by the 
Supreme Court, and both the 1935 and 
1937 acts limit benefits to those who 
serve after the date of enactment of 
the 1935 act, or were in the “employ- 
ment relation” on that date. 


Administration 


Under each of these acts adminis- 
tration of the retirement plan is prin- 
cipally by a Railroad Retirement 
Board created by the act as an inde- 
pendent agency of the executive 
branch of the Government. This board 
consists of three members appointed 
by the President of the United States 
—one from recommendations of em- 
ployees, one from recommendations of 
employers and one without recommen- 
dations from either employees or em- 
ployers. Terms of office are to be five 
years except for initial terms; com- 
pensation is $10,000 a year. 

Vacancies in the board are not to 
impair its power with the exception 
that to make rules, regulations, and 
decisions two members of the board 
must agree. Power may be delegated 
to any employee of the board to act 
on applications for annuities or death 
benefits but any such decision may be 
appealed to the board. The board has 
broad administrative powers and 
duties. It is to certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the necessary 
information for making payment of 
annuities to persons who have quali- 
fied for them and the Secretary of the 
Treasury “shall make payment in 
accordance with the certification by 
the board.” The board is to make an 
annual report to the President to be 
submitted to Congress. The board is 
to employ the help necessary “for the 
proper discharge of its functions.” In 
so doing, under the civil service laws 
and rules, the board is to “give 
preference over all others to indi- 
viduals who have had experience in 
railroad service, if, in the judgment of 
the board, they possess the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of the positions to 
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which they are to be appointed.” The 
1937 law provides also that individuals 
now in the service of the board who 
have had experience in railroad ser- 
vice shall, under the same condition, 
“be retained in the employ of the 
board, whether or not qualified under 
the Civil Service laws and rules.” 
Railroad Retirement Account. As 
stated in an earlier paragraph, the act 
of 1937 creates in the Treasury of the 
United States an account to be known 
as the “Railroad Retirement Account” 
and authorizes appropriations to it 
each year of “an amount sufficient, 
with a reasonable margin for con- 
tingencies, to provide for the payment 
of all annuities, pensions, and death 
benefits in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act and the Railroad Re- 








tirement Act of 1935.” Just what this 
means must be determined by the 
board. This body is charged with the 
duty of submitting annually to the 
Bureau of the Budget “an estimate of 
the appropriation to be made to the 
account.” The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury has the duty of investing such 
portions of these appropriations as the 
board directs. These investments are 
to be in obligations of the United 
States and obligations guaranteed as 
to both principal and interest by the 
United States. Special 3 per cent ob- 
ligations may be issued for this pur- 
pose and other obligations may be 
purchased but only on an interest 
basis of 3 per cent or more. 

The amounts credited to the account 
are to be available for payment of 
annuities and death benefits in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
act. At intervals of not more than 
three years the annual report of the 
board is to contain an estimate of the 
liabilities created by the acts and of 
the reduction in liabilities under Title 
II of the Social Security Law that re- 
sults from the maintenance of the 
Railroad Retirement Acts. 

The 1937 act authorizes and directs 
the board to select two actuaries, one 
from recommendations of representa- 
tives of employees and one from rec- 
ommendations of carriers, these to act 
with a third to be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as an 
“Actuarial Advisory Committee with 
respect to the Railroad Retirement 
Account.” This committee is to ex- 
amine the actuarial reports and esti- 
mates made by the board and is au 


thorized to recommend te the board 
“such changes in actuarial methods as 
they may deem necessary.” 


Discussion 


Purpose of Legislation. Rarely do 
the considerations that precede the 
enactment of retirement legislation— 
whether for national, state, municipal! 
or private corporations—state specifi- 
cally the objectives sought. Apparent- 
ly at such times a need is “felt” so 
keenly that it does not seem worth 
while to bother about a clear-cut 
statement of the ends to be accom- 
plished. Perhaps is is too much to 
hope for any such orderly procedure 
when we realize that legislation of 
this type must nearly always be piece- 
meal and must compromise conflicting 
ideas of different individuals and cor- 
porations. 

To understand the recent legislation 
for a railroad retirement system we 
must keep in mind not only the pre- 
vious legislation and the fact that 
plans of the railway workers preceded 
the enactment of the Social Security 
Law but also the unsatisfactory status 
of the private pension plans estab- 
lished years ago by the carriers. But 
to understand and to justify are 
fundamentally different concepts. 
Whether or not national legislation to 
establish a special scheme of retire- 
ment benefits for railroad employees 
is defensible should, as would seem, 
rest upon our convictions as to a num- 
ber of social concepts that have scarce- 
ly been mentioned at the hearings 
regarding this legislation, and upon 
the place that the railroads take in 
our national economy. 

We are indebted to Mr. R. V. 
Fletcher, general counsel, Association 
of American Railroads, in his testi- 
mony before the Committee of Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives, May 19, 
1937, for a statement of the reasons 
for proposing legislation to Congress 
in 1937 rather than attempting to 
handle the retirement problem by con- 
tract between the carriers and their 
employees. He stated that the desire 
to have a plan apply to all of the rail- 
roads, to be able to give credit for all 
service of an individual for various 
carriers, to cover employees involved 
in coordinating the services of differ- 
ent carriers, and to obtain uniformity 
of benefits and conditions for their 
receipt—these objectives made it es- 
sential to ask for Federal legislation 
so that the plan could be “supervised 
and policed, so to speak, by the Gov- 
ernment.” 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Fletcher’s statement tells the whole 
story. If it did, more care should have 




















been taken to assure that the Govern- 
ment would be only a supervisor. As 
it is, the Government undertakes very 
substantial financial responsibilities. 
Furthermore, exception of railway 
employees from those sections of the 
Social Security Law that establish a 
contributory retirement plan for all 
other industrial workers indicates an 
intent that the railroad plan should 
replace for railway employees the 
social objectives of the more general 
plan. 


Ignored Social Security 


Of course the succession of events 
that has transpired is natural enough 
because the first railroad retirement 
proposal antedated the Social Securi- 
ty Law by three years, and the first 
law was declared unconstitutional be- 
fore the Social Security Law was en- 
acted. However, after the Social Se- 
curity Law had been enacted with 
coverage extending to the railroads 
and their employees, it would seem 
that request for amendment to exclude 
this group and to set up special provi- 
sions for it should have been accom- 
panied by a statement of reasons for 
the request. But not so. During the 
summer of 1935 the railway employees 
had definite ideas of what they want- 
ed before the Social Security Law was 
adopted. Apparently they were giving 
little attention to the Social Security 
Law, their thought being centered on 
the provisions of a retirement plan 
that they desired and on whether or 
not they could attain enactment. The 
bills were apparently being considered 
independently and the fact that the 
Social Security Law was approved a 
fortnight prior to the approval of the 
railroad retirement act of 1935 seems 
to have been of no particular signifi- 
cance. As it was, the railroad act con- 
tained a final provision excepting 
railroad employment from the old age 
sections of the Social Security Law, 
thus, in fact, amending the latter law. 
If the Social Security Law had been 
enacted after the railroad act, the 
more comprehensive law would have 
contained its own amendment. As it 
is now, one would never suspect, by 
reading the Social Security Law, that 
railway employees are not covered 
by it. 

When this 1935 railroad act was 
questioned by the courts and another 
solution was sought it seems remark- 
able that inclusion under the Social 
Security Law was not considered. The 
Committee on Interstate Commerce in 
both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives held hearings in May and 
June, 1937, the minutes of these hear- 
ings covering 279 pages. The testi- 
mony centered largely on the desira- 
bility of specific changes from the 


1935 law and on the agreement be- 
tween the representatives of carriers 
and employees in recommending the 
new bills. Apparently the suggestion 
of including railroad employment 
under the old age sections of the So- 
cial Security Law was not discussed. 


Propriety Questioned 


To the writer there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for the United States 
Government interesting itself in 
making special provisions for retire- 
ment income for any particular group 
of industrial employees. A defense of 
such legislation might open up lines 
of thought that are not obvious to the 
layman, but apparently no such de- 
fense is in print. The remarkable fact 
is that two committees of national 
legislative bodies to which the bills 
were referred for the guidance of 
those bodies took testimony covering 
nearly 300 closely printed pages, the 
individual members asking innumera- 
ble questions but without either com- 
mittee or any one of its members seri- 
ously raising the question of why 
Congress should embark on special re- 
tirement legislation for a particular 
group of industrial workers. Surely the 
burden of proof for such an innovation 
rested on the affirmative. Surely it is 
a matter of some importance that na- 
tional legislation to provide retire- 
ment income for non-Federal em- 
ployees should follow some definite 
policy. But the discussions of this leg- 
islation give no evidence of the con- 
sideration of any such ideas. On the 
contrary, reading this testimony gave 
the writer the following impressions: 

(1) Representatives of the carriers 
and the employees were anxious to im- 
press the committee members with the 
fact that all the power of the railroads 
and the votes of more than a million 
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employees (and their families) were 
behind these recommendations. 

(2) Committee members were 
anxious to have it understood that 
they favored the legislation, that it 
was an encouraging evidence of indus- 
trial cooperation for the employees 
and the carriers to agree on these pro- 
posals, but that they desired informa- 
tion about this or that, or suggested 
minor changes of one kind or another. 
One member took occasion to deplore 
the weakening of civil service that 
seemed to be involved. 

(3) The only note of discord came 
from former non-brotherhood leaders 
in the employees’ efforts to obtain na- 
tional legislation—men whose power 
waned after their early efforts. These 
favored special legislation, but felt 
that substantial sacrifices were being 
made by the employees in the pro- 
posed changes. 


Congressional Apathy 


(4) At no time did any member in- 
quire about the differences between 
the retirement plan of the Social Se- 
curity Law and the plan under discus- 
sion. No one questioned the promi- 
nence of past service credit in the 
railroad plan with the difficulties that 
this introduces as contrasted with the 
absence of any such explicit credit 
under the Social Security Law. No one 
asked why the Government should 
interest itself in providing more lib- 
erally for the old age of railroad work- 
ers than for that of other industrial 
workers. Even Mr. Fletcher’s state- 
ment that the carriers and the em- 
ployees came to Congress to get the 
Government to act as supervisor sug- 
gested to no committee member the 
necessity of safeguards to see that the 
Government would be going no fur- 
ther. In short, the discussion shows no 
evidence whatever of an interest in 
guarding the purse-strings of the 
Government. Here were more than a 
million voters and their influential 
employers asking for special favors. 
They were willing to pay certain taxes 
to get the favors. Legislators were 
impressed by the harmony of the re- 
quests and the large number and wide 
distribution of the votes involved. It 
seemed to be nobody’s business to in- 
quire as to whether or not the special 
taxes contemplated would be sufficient 
to pay for the special benefits desired. 

Administration. The administration 
of the two schemes is, so far as the 
laws determine, very much the same. 
We should have definite ideas before 
long as to the wisdom of delegating 
the operation of a very complicated 
mechanism with endless ramifications 
in all parts of the country to three 
men of equal rank. Rarely does a busi- 

(Concluded on page $2) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS 


Joint Sessions of Agency 
Officers-Research Bureau 


To the fore, at the joint sessions 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and the Association of Life 
Agency Officers in Chicago during 
the week ending October 30, were the 
threat of legislative interference 
with life insurance operation; the 
need for selection and training of 
agents; and the necessity for apply- 
ing X-ray methods to current business 
so that menacing troubles may be 
averted from the future. Funds for 
the last-named were provided by in- 
crease in Bureau company dues as 
detailed elsewhere in these pages and 


the procedure was given effective 
impetus by the remarks of John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., when he 


pointed out to the convention that 
the Bureau (of which he is manager) 
aims to reveal hidden liabilities in 
everyday operation which may affect 
tomorrow’s results. He cited the 
widespread sale of disability income, 
with its subsequent bad results, as 
an instance of such liabilities. The 
necessity for research in sales meth- 
ods, he declared, is obvious from the 
fact that three-quarters of the new 
men in the business remain in it less 
than two years, and that, for those 
who do remain, the average earning 
is around $56 per month. 


G. S. Nollen Views 


Legislative Trends 


It remained for Gerard S. Nollen 
(president of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines and recently 
named chairman for the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents) to touch force- 
fully on the possibility of legislative 
interference with life insurance op- 
eration. In an address that closed 
the joint sessions of the Bureau and 
Agency Officers, Mr. Nollen pointed 
out that definite supervision of life 
insurance is already here and that 
the future will probably see strong 
movements in favor of government 
regulation of insurance; and sugges- 
tions looking toward government op- 
eration which would, in theory only, 
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be based on the assumption that 
thereby the status of the average 
man might be improved. Considering 
government ownership and operation 
of life insurance as a remote con- 
tingency right now, President Nollen 
nonetheless held the threat of that 
possibility to be so important that 
life insurance management may well 
chart its future course with that 
probability in view. The granting of 
insurance authority to enterprises 
other than insurance was frowned on 
by Mr. Nollen, who, commenting on 
the savings bank life insurance idea, 
said: “It would be just as logical to 
permit mutual savings banks to go 
into the business of accident insur- 
ance, or indemnity insurance, or fire 
insurance, or the grocery business, or 
any side line that might be conjured 
up as an alleged service to the patrons 
of the bank” as to permit those banks 
to go into life insurance. “The en- 
grafting of the business of life in- 
surance on the banking business is 
of a parasitical character,” he 
averred, and trends inimical to life 
insurance can best be met by such 
“excellence in performance” on the 
part of the companies—and such ex- 
planation of operations to the policy- 
holders—as will make the general 
public understand life insurance man- 
agement and aims correctly. 





Gerald S. Nollen 


Selection and Training 
Of Agents Discussed 

President Nollen also stressed the 
need for training agents and making 
them realize that the buyer of smal] 
amounts of life insurance requires 
expert service more than does the 
wealthy man. At the same time, he 
said, the elimination of “deadwood” 
in production ranks is vital to suc- 
cess in selling. On the other hand, 
the company must remember that 
every agency expense, like any other 
outlay, should be looked upon as an 
investment and should be expected 
to bring a commensurate return. 

As to selection and training of 
agents—well, most of the joint con- 
vention sessions were geared to this 
theme, but variations of the theme 
took every possible shape and form. 
Rating charts, persistency formulae, 
managerial studies, etc., appeared in 
profusion; all leading to the general 
conclusion that the impressions of 
agency officials as to selection of 
agents and actual results are, in the 
main, correct, and that research in 
the sales field is getting at worth- 
while conclusions on a broad scale, 
from which particularizations can 
be drawn. The three seminar sessions 
that came on the second day of the 
convention gave further evidence of 
this. The subject of changes in sell- 
ing technique was under the chair- 
manship of H. G. Kenagy, superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Mutual 
Benefit Life; the general agency and 
branch office operation topic was su- 
pervised by E. McConney, vice ‘presi- 
dent and actuary of the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines; and the discussion 
on agency contracts and compensa- 
tion was headed by Jerome Clark, 
vice president and superintendent of 
agencies for the Union Central Life. 
These seminar sessions were limited 
to the representatives of home offices 
and, while no definite action resulted, 
afforded a medium for the untram- 
meled exchange of opinion, however 
antagonistic or personal. Detailed 
stories of other convention sessions 
appeared in The Spectator of Oc- 
tober 28. 
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Chester O. Fischer’s 


Slant on Production 


On the last day of the convention, 
in addition to the remarkable address 
of Gerard S. Nollen, there was a dis- 
cussion on recruiting and selection of 
representatives which was presided 
over by General Chairman O. J. Ar- 
nold, president of the Northwestern 
National Life and chairman of the 
Research Bureau’s board of direc- 


























Chester O. Fischer 


tors. Prominent in that discussion 
were the comments of Chester O. 
Fischer, vice president of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, who dryly 
pointed out that while selection and 
training of men were ell well and 
good, the real problem is how to mo- 
tivate those men. You can have the 
best-selected, best-training agent in 
the world, intimated Mr. Fischer, but 
if you cannot put him to work he is 
a liability. “Failure to succeed is not 
so much due to lack of knowledge as 
it is to absence of action,” he said, 
and a sound and aggressive distrib- 
uting service is a further necessity 
in an agency if it is to maintain pro- 
duction. From the general agent’s 
viewpoint, Mr. Fischer said that con- 
tinued recruiting is vital and that 
an active group of producers is, it- 
self, a lodestone to draw new men. 
At the same time, he warned that 
the facts and problems of the business 
should not be kept from the men, but 
that the general agent should take 
them into his confidence and explain 
fully wherever possible without loss 
of selling enthusiasm. 

The report on the activities of the 
past year was given for the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau by 
Grent L. Hill, agency head of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, as chair- 
man of the executive committee; and 
by O. J. Arnold, as chairman of the 
Bureau board of directors. Mr. Ar- 
nold presided at the last day of ses- 
sions; Mr. Hill presided on the second 
day; and Joseph C. Behan, retiring 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Agency Officers and vice presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, wielded the gavel on the opening 
day. Elections during the convention 
are given elsewhere in these pages. 


GAIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT SCRUTINIZED 


BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES 
By a Spectator Staff Writer 


A couple of large targets were fired 
upon by some heavy verbal artillery 
during the recent Fall meeting of the 
American Institute of Actuaries at 
the Edgewater Beach hotel in Chicago. 
Before the noise had died down on 
October 29, when the convention offi- 
cially ended, it had become apparent 
that the targets were still standing 
—but with holes easily seen in their 
figurative bodies. Those targets were: 
first, possible revision of items in the 
Gain & Loss Exhibit as now included 
in the annual statements of life in- 
surance companies; and second, prob- 
ability of clarifying the present use 
of mortality tables which are admit- 
tedly based on experience not directly 
reflecting modern conditions. 

Lining up the sights of the oral 
guns in his address, V. R. Smith, gen- 
eral manager of the Confederation 
Life of Toronto and president of the 
Actuaries, voiced the belief that the 
companies should produce a revenue 
and a surplus statement as a means 
of bringing life insurance financial 
statements more into focus with the 
financial statements of other forms of 
business; and thus more within the 
understanding of the general public. 
Mr. Smith advertising 
done by Canadian life companies with 
the view of making the public under- 
stand the fundamental finances of 
life insurance operation, and averred 
that such advertising might profit- 


touched on 





V. R. Smith 


ably be widened in scope. He pointed 
out that the published statement of 
most life companies is formulated 
with the realization on the part of 
the companies that returns to the 
supervising officials are one thing, 
and statements for public consump- 
tion are another. Packing his thoughts 
on the income and disbursement ele- 
ment of the present financial state- 
ment into a single sentence, President 
Smith declared that “there does not 
appear to be a single question of im- 
portance which the man on the street 
could ask about the progress of a life 
insurance company to which the in- 
come and disbursement statement 
would not give an incomplete, if not 
incorrect, answer or no answer at all.” 

All the convention sessions were 
devoted to discussion of papers pre- 
viously presented at other gatherings 
of the Institute, an instance being the 
Gain & Loss Exhibit topic, which was 
first introduced by C. O. Shepherd, 
associate actuary of the life depart- 
ment of the Travelers, about three 
years ago; and the pros and cons of 
which have been stewing in the ac- 
tuarial pot ever since. In fact, in de- 
fending some of the aspects of his 
first paper on the subject of “Con- 
vention Statement of Life Insurance 
Companies,’ Mr. Shepherd told the 
Chicago convention that “If the pros 
cannot persuade the cons, then they 
must bide their time.” Mr. Shepherd 
counseled slow movement toward 
changes of a radical nature in the 
Gain & Loss Exhibit and averred that 
the present choice was “a choice be- 
tween facilitating a change or stop- 
ping a change” by precipitate action. 

Obviously, there is growing up 
within the ranks of actuaries, a defi- 
nite party in favor of alteration in 
the form of Gain & Loss Exhibit— 
and there are also those opposed to 
such a change. However, on the ques- 
tion of mortality tebles and their 
present use, it seemed to this writer 
that the consensus of opinion was not 
necessarily in favor of any new set 
of mortality data, but rather in favor 
of some means of explaining more 
clearly to the general publie just why 
an item of “gain from mortality” is 
not a clear profit, net to the policy- 
holder. 

To the outspoken sentiment of one 
delegate that “There is no use in end- 
less discussion of these questions if 
we are not to act by appointment of 
a committee to present a definite series 
of suggestions to the insurance com- 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Accident and Health Men 
Honor Stewart M. LaMont 


One of the most popular personal- 
ities in the accident insurance field, 
Stewart M. LaMont, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life and 
manager of its accident and health 
department, was honored recently 
with a testimonial dinner given him 
at the New York Athletic Club by the 
Accident & Health Club of New York. 
160 persons attended the dinner, in- 
cluding company officials and a num- 
ber of those who had come to New 
York to attend committee meetings of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters. 

James R. Garrett, New York man- 
ager of the National Casualty, was 
toastmaster of the dinner, and speak- 
ers included Vice-President James E. 
Kavanagh, Metropolitan Life; Wil- 
liam Bruce Mann, formerly of the 
Ocean Accident; Lawrence K. Farrell, 
Metropolitan Life’ Hugo Henn, In- 
demnity of North America, president 
of the club, and Henry E. McCurry, 
Detroit. 

Others seated on the dais were 
Edson S. Lott, veteran chairman of 
the United States Casualty who him- 
self will be tendered a_ testimonial 
dinner on November 10; Harold M. 
George, accident and health manager 
in the New York office, U. S. F. & G.; 
John F. Lydon, chairman of the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters, and Edward H. O’Con- 
nor, past chairman of the bureau. 


Fifty Years in Business 


Responding to the numerous oral 
tributes, Mr. LaMont, who has been 
in the accident business for nearly 50 
years, outlined conditions in that field 
as they existed almost half a century 
ago and the marked developments 
that have taken place since. 

“Beginning with no guides or data,” 
recalled Mr. LaMont, “for long neces- 
sarily conducted by men of little or 
no experience in it, often facing the 
unknown and seemingly the unknow- 
able, its course was a long one of 
experimentation, trial and error, cor- 
rection and trying some more. * * * 
During recent years the business has 
been subjected to the severest test of 
all time. We have long known that 
general depressions adversely affected 
it, that higher lapses, lessened pro- 
duction, poorer claim experience, were 
to be expected. 

“But we did not fully know how 
serious these effects could be until 
we had to weather the worst of all 
depressions, associated with new fac- 
tors, new paternalism in government, 
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changed public psychology, with new 
dignity and new rights attached to un- 
employment, adversity or indebted- 
ness.” 

The business suffered through the 
depression cycle, he commented, but 
at the same time learned lessons of 
incalculable value, so that when the 
cycle passed, the business had con- 
solidated its position, weathered the 
storm and found that its knowledge 
and experience had enriched it in 
preparation for the upswing in pro- 
duction. 





Mr. LaMont began his insurance 
career with the Traders & Travelers, 
a small accident writing firm in New 
York that folded up long since. He 
next became claim manager of the 
Inter-State Casualty and when that 
company reinsured its business with 
the Pacific Mutual Life, Mr. LaMont 
was named claim manager for the 
eastern division. 

When the Metropolitan Plate Glass 
entered the casualty field in 1904, he 
was selected to head its accident de- 
partment. In 1920 he joined the home 
office staff of the then newly formed 
Indemnity of North America in Phila- 
delphia, a year later resigning to go 
with the Metropolitan Life, becoming 
successively assistant secretary, 
fourth vice-president and in 1927 
third vice-president. 








STUDY ON CLOSING 


STUDY of sources of business made 

over a period of two and one-half 
years produced some interesting results 
for Dwight Sayward, general agent at 
Portland, Maine, for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Of the 230 cases studied, 55 per cent 
were sold within 2 weeks of the first con- 
tact. Only 12 per cent were closed after 
one year. 

On the first interview, 38 per cent of 
the business was closed; 30 per cent came 
on the second interview; 18 per cent on 
the third, and only 14 per cent on all 
interviews after the third. 

"From these results," said Mr. Say- 
ward, “we have concluded that our 
chances of doing business are greatest on 
the early interview within a very brief 
time after the first sales effort. 

"To keep them from wasting their time 
with stale prospects, our men are encour- 
aged to destroy prospect cards after the 
first three interviews, save in those ex- 
ceptional cases where there is some defi- 
nite reason to the contrary.” 


a 


Lawyer’s Book on Wills 
Is Layman’s Delight 


‘When a book reviewer reads the 
whole of a book to be reviewed, that’s 
news! But anyone who picks up 
“Your Will and What Not to Do 
About It,” by René A. Wormser 
(published Nov. 9 by Simon & Schus- 
ter—$2).is quite as likely as the pres- 
ent reviewer to read it straight 
through. 

True, Mr. Wormser, of the New 
York Bar, has been for the past 15 
years specializing in wills and estates, 
and when a lawyer writes about his 
specialty the lay public expects a 
mass of obscure verbiage better left 
unread. Mr. Wormser, however, 
doesn’t fit in with this picture. He 
writes simply, directly, with a keen 
appreciation of human values and 
human needs, and with a sense of 
humor that lightens up the subject 
without confusing it. The author has 
been doubly aided in that the pub- 
lishers have produced a book which 
looks as though it expected to be read 
for pleasure, and George W. Trofast- 
Gillette has contributed sketches. 

The title, it must be admitted, 
would have been more accurate— 
though less clever—had it read “Your 
Will and How to Help Your Lawyer 
Draw It Up.” The book’s 80 sections, 
avoiding carefully any atempt to pro- 
vide an  every-man-his-own-lawyer 
guide to will-drawing, present just 
what every man (and woman) should 
know in order to cooperate most effec- 
tively with the lawyer who draws the 
will. Among the seven appendices is 
an annotated, fictitious sample will, 
which illustrates many of the points. 

While addressed to any reader, this 
book has obviously a special interest 
for the life insurance agent, since 
both it and he are concerned with 
the disposal of property after the 
owner’s death. Every agent should 
have as part of his working kit the 
information contained in this book; 
in particular—to name only a few— 
he will want to read that part of the 
preface dealing with “estate plan- 
ning,” Sections 28-31 on trusts, 48-50 
on providing for the children, 57 on 
the Rule against perpetuities, 63-66 
on taxes, 67 on estate shrinkage, 73 
on coordinating the insurance with the 
rest of the estate, and Appendix G 
on calculating death taxes. 

And if the agent, after reading this 
book, feels that it gives too little 
attention to life insurance as a means 
of solving the problems of those pre- 
paring for death (even granted that 
it is simply a book on wills), then he 
will put it down not only fortified by 
its teaching but as well stimulated by 
its challenge. 














American Needs Life 
Presidents’ Theme 


That questions of importance both 
to life insurance and the public gen- 
erally will receive attention when The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents holds its thirty-first annual 
convention on December 2 and 3 is 
indicated by announcements accom- 
panying invitations to attend the 
meeting which are now being sent to 
life company executives throughout 
the United States and Canada and 
to supervisory officials of both coun- 
tries. American needs, and the part 
played by life insurance in meeting 
them, will be in the forefront of the 
discussions during the two-day gath- 
ering at The Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. Plans are being made 
for an attendance of more than five 
hundred. 

The theme of the meeting will be 
“The Response of Life Insurance to 
American Needs.” Speaking on a wide 
range of subjects under this central 
topic, life insurance leaders will dis- 
cuss various phases of their business 
in relation to the theme. Their ad- 
dresses will throw additional light on 
such questions as the current response 
of life insurance to the needs of the 
American people, the extent to which 
future responsiveness is being made 
possible, and how the business is 
meeting investments demands. The 
part of the agency forces in the re- 
sponse of life insurance also will be 
discussed. 

A special report will analyze the 
cash transactions of the companies, 
tracing incoming and outgoing life in- 
surance funds since the beginning of 
the depression. Another, based on life 
insurance records for the year, will 
reveal current mortality trends. There 
also will be an important message 
from the field of insurance supervi- 
sion. In addition, representatives of 
other major activities will present 
viewpoints from their respective 
spheres. 

President Gerard S. Nollen of the 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, will be the chairman of the con- 
vention. 

Particular attention will be paid 
this year to questions bearing on na- 
tional health. A physician holding a 
high position in the health service of 
the United States Government will 
come from Washington with a mes- 
sage for the gathering. In addition, 
there will be presented the results of 
a special survey revealing the latest 
available data on mortality trends, as 
reflected in the life insurance records 
for the year. 

A distinguished Canadian states- 
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For the Policyholder's Own Good 


man, active in guiding the financial 
affairs of his country, will represent 
the Dominion on the program. 

Foreshadowing addresses of wide 
interest and public value, the program 
being arranged includes one of the 
nation’s foremost industrialists, a 
recognized authority on public utility 
management, a world-famous scien- 
tist, and a specialist in the industrial 
use of agricultural by-products. A 
high official of the forces engaged in 
the war against crime will discuss 
law enforcement. 





VINCENT P. WHITSITT 
A.L.I.P. Manager 


Pacific Mutual Hearing Is 
Adjourned to December 9 


After four days of heated argument 
over the old Pacific Mutual Life 
the California Assembly 
Interim Committee on Government 
Efficiency last Friday adjourned until 
Dec. 9. Whether the intervening 
month will cool off tempers remains 
to be seen. Meeting under the chair- 
manship of Assemblyman Seth Mill- 
ington, the committee set out to in- 
vestigate the California insurance 
department’s handling of the 20 or 
more companies taken over by it, but 
it was soon made clear that only the 
Pacific Mutual Life would be con- 
sidered. The fireworks started early 
with the appointment of Col. William 
H. Neblett as counsel for the com- 
mittee; Attorney Nathan Newby as- 
serted that Colonel Neblett was act- 
ing for personal gain. 

Among the witnesses called were: 


company, 


Insurance Commissioner Samuel L. 
Carpenter, Jr., in his own defense; 
Vice-President Asa V. Call of the 
Pacific Mutual, who explained his 
sale of his holdings of the old com- 
pany’s stock; former Vice-President 
Wesley C. Green of the old company, 
who told of interlocking loans that 
had been criticized, and President 
A. N. Kemp of the present company, 
who related how he became connected 
with the company. 
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O’Connor Prods Producers 
To Sell Accident Covers 


No diplomatic beating-around-the- 
bush was indulged in by Edward H. 
O’Connor, assistant secretary, U. S. 
Casualty, when he spoke at Chicago 
on November 9. Mr. O’Connor, who is 
manager of his company’s personal 
accident and health department, ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the Chi- 
cago Accident & Health Association at 
the Great Northern Hotel, and his sub- 
ject was: “Wake Up and Go to Work.” 

In rebuttal to the feeble apologies 
of producers who claim that the sell- 
ing of accident insurance is (1) a line 
for specialists, or (2) much too com- 
plicated, Mr. O’Connor’s pithy re- 


joinder took the form of the title of 
his address as he urged his listeners 
and the entire rank and file of the 
accident production fraternity to go to 
work. 

That accident insurance producers 
are not engaged in a “peanut business” 
but selling a line that is a leader in 
casualty premiums throughout the 
United States, Mr. O’Connor proved by 
quoting production figures for 1936. In 
that year accident and health pre- 
miums increased approximately 8 pei 
cent, with the stock companies writing 
over $135,000,000 of this business. 

The hustling producer, the speaker 
declared, qualifies for the title of in 
surance counsellor insofar as he sup 
plies the needs of his clients and cov 














UNAFRAID! 


That’s the way the widow and children of a fore- 


sighted family provider face the future. 


Thanks to his affectionate concern 
they will have an income adequate 


to meet their needs. 


They represent a living monument 
to him upon whose thoughtfulness 
they depend now as they did before 


he was lost to them. 


Tell your prospect how he can pre- 


tect his family in the same way. 


Ged) rudential 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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ers them with adequate and essential 
insurance protection. Therefore, he 
argued, the producer who neglects one 
of the most important aspects of that 
program—protection of the client’s 
income through accident coverage—is 
betraying the client’s trust and, an 
important point, cheating himself out 
of substantial premiums. 


Protecting Income 


Many producers become eloquent, 
remarked Mr. O’Connor, when urging 
the client to give thought to protection 
of their cars, jewelry, homes and other 
material possessions that can be re- 
placed by the client out of his income. 
But little or insufficient argument is 
expended in persuading the client to 
carry insurance on the income itself, 
the loss of which can not be replaced 
otherwise. 

In the matter of personal interest— 
that is, earnings—Mr. O’Connor 
pointed out a very cogent reason for 
expanding one’s volume of accident 
production. “The accident business 
you write this year,” 
renewal business next year and is a 
foundation upon which you build from 
year to year—a sort of perpetual com- 
for during all the renewal 


he said, “becomes 


mission, 
period you receive the same commis- 
sion as you did the first year.” 


Quotes The Spectator 

Quoting from an editorial in The 
Spectator of April 1, 1937, which 
stressed the advantages of selling ac- 
cident insurance, Mr. O’Connor added 
that the depression gave the average 
prospect a further motive for protect- 
ing his income from unforeseen catas- 
trophe. Statistics also supply the 
producer with arguments for thus 
rounding out the client’s insurance 
program, since last year 38,500 deaths 
were caused by the automobile. 


Sells Third Policy to 
Avowed ‘“*‘Non-Believer”’ 


The value of persistency in break- 
ing down sales resistance was clearly 
brought out by the experience of a 
representative in the London branch 
of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany. About a year ago he was given 
the name of a well-to-do farmer whe 
had never bought life insurance. The 
center of influence who gave the 
name said he didn’t think it would 
be very much use since the man did 
not believe in life insurance and had 
often said so. 

Recently the representative com- 
pleted his third application from this 
same prospect within the space of one 


year. 
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V erdict: 


Lapsed Policy a Frequent Cause of Litigation 


HERE is an old:proverb taught 
Te young children—“You can’t 

have your cake and eat it”—which 
proverb impressed on youthful minds 
later becomes one of the philosophic 
guides for people as they attain ma- 
ture years. 

The application of the principle of- 
fers a solution to many situations. It 
applies to all people including holders 
of life insurance policies. 

Every life insurance policy has a 
value once it is issued and that value 
constantly increases the longer the 
policy is in effect. If, however, dur- 
ing the lifetime of the insured the 
values of the policy are realized upon, 
the beneficiaries of the insured cannot 
expect that those values will continue 
to their advantage after the death of 
the insured. Frequently, however, 
beneficiaries will not accept this log- 
ical result and will attempt to secure 
a profit for themselves, even though 
the insured during his lifetime may 
have exhausted all the value of the 
policy. 

This condition frequently arises 
where the insured has borrowed in 
his lifetime to the full extent of the 
policy and then dies shortly after the 
policy may have lapsed because of 
default in payment of the premium. 
Beneficiaries immediately seek some 
way to justify a claim that the policy 
is still in force so that they may 
receive the proceeds thereof. 

This is strikingly illustrated in the 
case of H. Sheiner, Inc. v. Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Inc., recently decided by Judge Madi- 
gan in the City Court, Special Term, 
Part I, New York County (N.Y. Law 
Journal, October 27, 1937). A joint 
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ordinary life insurance policy had 
been issued in the sum of $15,000 
upon the lives of Henry Sheiner and 
Emanuel Adolph, by the defendant. 
On January 22, 1937, Henry Sheiner 
died. The policy had lapsed for non- 
payment of the premium in Decem- 
ber, 1936. The plaintiff, which was 
the beneficiary, claims to be entitled 
to paid-up insurance in the sum of 
$3,168.00 less a loan indebtedness 
against the policy amounting to $2,- 
039.70. Among other things, the 
policy provides as follows: 


“Upon default in the payment of 
any premium after two full annual 
premiums have been paid thereon, 
this policy will be binding upon the 
Company as participating paid-up 
insurance of a reduced amount 
* * * The participating paid-up in- 
surance shall be payable at the 
same time and on the same condi- 
tions as in the original contract. 
* * * The values started in the ac- 
companying table are for even 
years. If there are outstanding 
paid-up additions to the policy, the 
values will be increased, but if 
there is any indebtedness to the 
Company hereunder, the said val- 
ues will be diminished. If the de- 
fault occurs after a fractional part 
of the current year’s premium has 
been paid, the values will be pro- 
portionately adjusted. If this policy 
becomes paid-up, or if extended 
term insurance is taken hereunder, 
the insurance will have a cash sur- 
render value * * * .” 


The table referred to in the policy 
is the one usually employed indicating 
in columns cash values, amounts of 
paid-up insurance and amounts of ex- 
tended term insurance, should the last 
be the non-forfeiture provision 
adopted. The amounts stated corre- 


spond to the end of a year subsequent 
to the first year. An explantory note 
is found at the foot of the table which 
reads as follows: 


“The values in the above table 
are based upon the Makehamized 
American Experience Table of 
Mortality (Hunter’s) and interest 
at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum. A deduction of one per 
cent. of the amount insured has 
been made from the reserve in 
computing the values for the sec- 
ond year, but no deduction has 
been made in computing the values 
for subsequent years. The paid-up 
value, or extended insurance value, 
at the end of any policy year, is 
the mathematical equivalent of the 
cash value.” 


The dividend option chosen by the 
insured provided that the dividends 
were to be applied in payment of pre- 
miums. The option chosen in the 
case of default was for reduced par- 
ticipating paid-up insurance. It is 
because said option for paid-up insur- 
ance was the one selected that the 
plaintiff contended paid-up insurance 
was in effect at the time of death of 
the insured, and the excess thereof 
over the loan indebtedness was pay- 
able to the beneficiary. 

In arguing for a summary judg- 
ment, plaintiff insisted that the mean- 
ing of the provisions of the policy was 
such that at the time of lapse, the 
indebtedness for premium loans 
should have been set off against the 
corresponding amount of paid-up cov- 
erage indicated by the table which is 
part of the non-forfeiture provisions 
of the policy. Such paid up insur- 
ance would be more than the indebted- 
ness. Hence, the plaintiff insisted that 
paid-up insurance was in effect. The 
company insisted that the policy 
lapsed for non-payment of premium. 
At the time of the lapse, there was an 
indebtedness against the policy for 
premium loans equal to the cash sur- 
render value of the policy, namely, 
$2,039.70. 

This being the condition of the 
policy at the time of the lapse, the 
company asserted that it had the right 
to set off the indebtedness against the 
cash value and that if, after having 
done this, no cash value remained, 
there could be no paid-up insurance 
pursuant to the option to take the 
same in case of default. To this 
plaintiff replied that any such right 
as alleged by the company was not 
set forth in plain language and could 
not be found in the policy due to the 
ambiguous meaning and intent that 
had to follow from the language of 
the policy, itself. 

The Court, while conceding that 
particular expressions lifted from the 














policy, itself, and read alone might 
have an obscure meaning, held, that, 
when read in their entirety, the policy 
clearly stated the objects sought by 
the parties thereto and definitely fixed 
their rights and responsibilities. In 
reference thereto, the Court spoke as 


follows: 


“However, it will be seen from 
the foregoing that plaintiff in ef- 
fect contends that the indebtedness 
against the policy could be paid 
with something other than cash or 
its equivalent. That this is not so 
appears from the contract taken in 
its entirety. No one reasonably 
could infer from the policy as a 
whole that an indebtedness against 
.he policy could be paid other than 
by cash or its equivalent. 

“The policy is the contract. The 
objects and purposes of the con- 
tract must be taken to be the ob- 
jects and purposes which the 
ordinary buyer of such insurance 
coverage would understand to be 
expressed by what is actually set 
forth in the policy. That must be 
kept in mind by anyone seeking 
the resulis intended by the parties 
to the contract. 

“If from the entire contract all 
but one of several possible inter- 
pretations lead to results contrary 
to the result obviously intended in 
a particular situation, the interpre- 
tation which alone leads to the re- 
sult intended must be adopted. In 
such a case there is no question of 
fact as to intent. 

“The policy is written on a 
printed form prepared for varied 
use. Paid-up insurance is referred 
to in the ‘options in case of de- 
fault.” It is referred to as well 
in the dividend options which ap- 
pear in the form. 

“One of the several dividend op- 


“Cash value is regarded as an 
equivalent of cash. Perhaps a 
beneficiary could find a_ business 
man who would accept the policy 
at its cash value for merchandise 
or in payment of an indebtedness 
of equal amount. The beneficiary 
could not, however, expect to find 
a business man who, taking over 
the policy, would credit unmatured 
insurance coverage, for any stated 
amount, in payment of a debt for 
such amount. Nevertheless, plain- 
tiff is contending in effect that the 
parties to this insurance contract 
intended that an amount of unma- 
tured insurance coverage should be 
accepted as the equivalent of an 
equal amount of cash. To such 
interpretation common sense is an 
effectual barrier.” 


The Court likewise rejected the con- 
tention of plaintiff that defendant had 
illegally attempted to forfeit, without 
notice, paid-up insurance and deter- 
mined that there was no such ambigu- 
ity in the policy as to permit the 
recovery by the plaintiff, and awarded 
judgment to the defendant. In so 
deciding, the Court stated: 


“The basis for paid-up insurance 
diminished as loans were made and 
indebtedness accumulated. Finally 
that base was extinguished by in- 
debtedness. ‘Values’ ‘diminished’ 
by ‘indebtedness’ manifestly are 
cash values and not the coverage 
which would be proportional to the 
actual cash value. 

“The table indicates the amount 


clearly is intended to be the basis 
on which there may rest the other 
amounts shown in the table. With- 
out cash value the ‘ma:hematical 
equivalent’ is nothing. 

“Plaintiff refers to a loan cer- 
tificate, another printed form for 
varied use, relating to a loan 
against this policy. In that cer- 
tificate it is provided, in effect, that 
if at any time the total indebted- 
ness against the policy shall equal 
the cash value of the policy and 
of all paid-up additions, the policy 
may be avoided by notice of thirty- 
one days. In passing it might be 
noted that the reference in the loan 
certificate is to cash value of paid- 
up additions. 

“This is illuminating. The lan- 
guage of the loan certificate indi- 
cates that indebtedness is not to be 
set off against the amount of paid- 
up additions. It may be set off 
against the cash value of paid-up 
additions. As already indicated, the 
dividend option chosen did not re- 
sult in paid-up additions, though 
the printed form for general use 
sets forth an option which might 
have been chosen and which would 
have resulted in paid-up additions. 

“To resume, the loan certificates 
provide for the thirty-day notice ‘at 
any time,’ when cash value comes 
down to the amount of indebted- 
ness, whereas the time limitation 
after non-payment of premium ex- 
pires at the end of the grace period 
and not ‘at any time.” There is no 
conflict. 


Beneficiaries of policies will not be 


permitted by subtle reasoning to over- 
come the results following from the 
acts of the parties to the policies 
themselves and to thwart the plain 
purposes of the same. 


of paid-up insurance which will go 
into effect, on default at stated 
times, if the state amount of cash 
value remains unimpaired to sup- 
port the corresponding amount of 
paid-up insurance. Cash _ value 








tions, from which election must be 
made, is the choice of having divi- 
dends ‘used to purchase participat- 
ing paid-up additions.” This is 
mentioned because it throws light 
on the provision, quoted above 
from the prin'ed form, which 
reads, in part: ‘If there are out- 
standing paid-up additions to the 
policy, the values will be increased, 
but if there is any indebtedness to 
the company hereunder, the said 
values will be diminished.’ In this 
instance, as indicated above, the 
election was to have dividends ap- 
plied in reduction of premium, but 
the form is prepared for general 
use. 

“Debts are ordinarily paid in 
cash or its equivalent. If paid-up 
insurance was to be offset against 
a present debt, no offset could be 
expected greater in amount than b 
the present value of the unmatured y 
insurance. If life insurance is to 
remain financially sound, the ob- 
ligations of life insurance compa- 
nies to their policyholders must be 
paid for and must remain ade- 
quately suppor‘ed by policy values 
and reserves, * * * * * ” 





a digest o recent 


cases of interest 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 


The Court then proceeded to ana- 
lyze the contention of the plaintiff 
and to demonstrate the sophistry of 
its argument as to cash value as fol- 
lows: 
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Personal Interest In 
Policyholder 


Evincing a personal interest in the 
welfare of the prospect or policyhold- 
er has long been recognized as a basic 
good-will builder of especial value to 
the life insurance man. Anything 
from a birthday card to a business 
opportunity tip may be included in 
this category and while many agents 
make such a procedure a part of 
their routine, too many neglect this 
phase of client building. Newspaper 
clippings, business information, let- 
ters of congratulation in relation to 
births, promotions, golfing conquests, 
any number of subjects, all are essen- 
tial and generally appreciated. 

And, as remarked by the editor of 
the General American Life publication 
Leadership, you cannot do one person 
a favor very often without also bene- 
fiting someone else. It is a double- 
barreled action and is properly de- 
scribed as “the royal road to sales.” 

Such work should never be passed 
up because of a suspicion that it is 
manifestly an effort to cultivate the 
good graces of a potential customer. 
Of course it is, and of course the 
prospect recognizes the fact. But his 
appreciation of such alertness will 
range all the way from an apprecia- 
tion of mere cleverness to genuine 
friendship. We like those who like 
and favor us and it is easier to do 
business with people we like. 


Every Man Becomes 


Uninsurable 


Men are fond of saying, “At least, 
we can be thankful that we have our 
health,” but few realize just how much 
good health may mean in dollar and 
cents value until they have lost their 
earning capacity because of its impair- 
ment—or until they have become un- 
insurable. Then it is that both good 
health and the value of life insurance 
are appreciated. If, as an example, 
the thousands of applicants who are 
rejected as insurance risks each year 
were allowed to sign up for what ever 
amounts they would now choose to 
purchase, the average policy would 
show a pronounced up-curve. In this 
connection, the Home Life of America 
points out that “most of the things we 
buy may be secured tomorrow, or next 
spring, or next year with no more 
serious results from the delay than 
slight inconvenience. This rule is true 
of commodities, but not of life insur- 
ance, which is not a commodity. It is 
a guarantee of life for the family, 
when the breadwinner is taken from 
the picture. It is a guarantee of life 
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-Prospecting 


for the father when old age finds him 
alive, but his income gone. 

“Commodities may be purchased at 
any time, but guaranties of life may 
be secured only while there is life and 
health; and because the duration of 
life and of health is in no way guar- 
anteed, the answer is inescapable—if 
life insurance is needed it is needed 
now. Every day life insurance com- 
panies are rejecting thousands of ap- 
plicants who thought life insurance 
could be purchased like any com- 
modity.” 

The article proceeds to point out 
that at some definite and certain day 
every man becomes uninsurable. This 
unhappy event takes place early in 
some lives, later in others, but no man 
with dependents can afford to gamble 
on the date. And it still is a good 
plan to emulate the idea so success- 
fully practiced by T. M. Riehle, of 
the Equitable, who likes to challenge 
a prospect by betting him that he can’t 
pass the medical. The prospect hates 
to think that he might not and after 
all, the examination is the dividing 
line in a great many sales. Once over 
that formality, the sale is practically 
assured. 





Personalize Contacts 
A reference to a successful criminal 
lawyer is made in the B. M. A. Bulle- 
tin in which the man who seldom lost 
a case explained his methods. He said 
he never referred to his clients as his 
clients. They always were “Tom 
Jones,” or “Harry Brown.” He real- 
ized that a jury very often hung “the 
defendent” but seldom likes to mete 
out the same punishment for a per- 
sonalized, or humanized “Tom Jones.” 
Likewise, the prospect who would go 
hungry for “Mary and Jimmy” might 
be inclined to neglect “the beneficiary” 
and he would much sooner save for 
the education of Alfred, Jr., than he 

would for “any of your children.” 











PRODUCTION BASIS 


An inventory of at least 50 select 
names, and 10 to 20 solidly qualified 
prospects. 

A turnover of at least 20 qualifying in- 
terviews and 10 definite closing attempts 
each week. 

A replenishment program of at least 
20 select names each week.—Pacific Mu- 
tual Field News. 








Why Standardized Talks 
Are Necessary 


Endorsed in principle by most sales 
authorities, the standardized sales talk 
meets with much opposition from a 
great many new agents because they 
confuse it in their minds with “can- 
ned” sales talks. All salesmen like to 
think of themselves as possessed of 
sufficient originality and resourceful- 
ness to make it unnecessary for them 
to rely upon a sterotyped presenta- 
tion, but they should be made to real- 
ize that such is not the intent of the 
standardized selling idea. There is 
plenty of room for originality and the 
expression of individual ability in all 
such plans. Indeed, there is a crying 
need for such qualities, for every 
agent must adopt the basic standard 
of presentation not only to his own 
personality but to the varying indi- 
vidualities he seeks to sell. 

The outstanding arguments in favor 
of the standardized plan of selling, as 
well as suggestions for originating 
personal plans, is outlined in the fol- 
lowing from a recent issue of The 
Penn Mutual News Letter, contributed 
by the Sacremento branch office of 
that concern: 


1. They assure a logical sequence 
of sales ideas. 

2. They eliminate the possibility of 
overlooking the important and most 
effective points. 

3. They end awkward hesitancy and 
“fumbling for words” that contain the 
precise shade of meaning. 

4. They give the user self -con- 
fidence, poise, an efficient and master- 
ly attitude, fearlessness. 

5. They permit the Agent to control 
the interview. 

6. They prepare the user in ad- 
vance for the objections and argu- 
ments most commonly raised. 

7. Constant repetition serves to aid 
constant “polishing,” condensing, and 
improvement, thus making each suc- 
ceeding interview better than _ its 
predecessor. 


The suggestions for “writing your 
own” standards follow: 

“First write out in complete detail 
the sales talk that you are now using, 
exactly as you ordinarily give it. Read 
it over to yourself several times, 
checking whether its points come in 
logical sequence and whether they are 
expressed in an interesting, motivat- 
ing way. Test your present talk to 
determine if it progresses through 
these four phases: 1. Does it get At- 
tention? 2. Does it arouse Interest? 








and Selling- 


3. Does it create Desire? 4. Does it 
impel Action? 

“Rewrite your talk, putting in new 
ideas, improving the choice of words, 
striving always for maximum effect 
upon the listener. Keep up this 
‘polishing’ process until you feel that, 
at present, the talk is the best that 
you can possibly make—then go out 
and put it to actual use. As more and 
more interviews are held, you will find 
yourself continuing to revise, improve 
and add ‘punch’ to your original 
presentation. In a very short time, 
if you are conscientious in your task, 
you will find your earnings are in- 
creasing, your average-size policy is 
bigger, you are selling more easily 
to the type of man who was once 
‘impossible.’ ” 


Reasons for Buying Are 

Reasons Against Lapse 

A man buys life insurance because 
he gets a picture of what old age is 
like when there is no money, and 
when there is money. He sees what it 
means to lie in the charity ward of a 
hospital, tortured by the thoughts of 
what will happen to wife and children 
when death wipes out his earning 
power. 

He sees what it means for a woman 
to face the world with no other assets 
than untrained hands and helpless 
children—and what it means to her 
to keep her home and her children. 

If these are the reasons why a man 
buys life insurance, they should not 
be forgotten when he considers the 
thought of dropping life insurance. 
There are as many reasons for keep- 
ing life insurance in force as there 
are for buying it. If it is good busi- 
ness to buy life insurance, it is just 
as good business to keep it in force. 

Today, a man’s life insurance policy 
may seem to be only a few sheets of 
rather uninteresting provisions, but 
tomorrow the trembling hands of his 
tear-stained widow may clutch these 
same uninteresting looking sheets of 
paper, and read them line by line 
while her children stand grief-stricken 
by her side. 

It is always a sad sight to see a 
family reduced to great suffering be- 
cause there was no insurance, or in- 
adequate insurance. But the sorrow 
and distress must be infinitely greater 
when lapsed policies are found in the 
dead man’s desk, and wife and family 
realize that he had started to see them 
through but failed to make good on 








ENDLESS CHAIN 


Agent Wolf of Kansas City stepped out 
and in one week called on 38 policy- 
holders, talked personally with 28 of 
them, got two immediate apps for $6,000, 
got 14 referred leads, went after them 
right away and got an additional $3,000— 
total business, $9,000 as direct results of 
contacts and attempted contacts on 38 
policyholders. This was $1,000 average 
from each 4 calls on policyholders. Dur- 
ing the week all Kansas City veterans 
averaged $1,000 from each 7 calls on 
policyholders, whether contacted or not. 
And even including the new men in the 
organization, the branch averaged $1,000 
from each 10 calls. During the week 
Kansas City men called on 351 policy- 
holders, contacted 263 of them person- 
ally, got 83 leads. It's as Manager Yates 
of Kansas City says, "Your best prospects 
are people you know and people they 
know.” 








the greatest thing he could have done 
for them. 

If it is right to marry, right to 
establish a home, right to rear a fam- 
ily, then it is right to protect them 
with life insurance. Good intentions 
not carried out have no cash value, 
pay no bills, feed no children. No man 
ever lived long enough to be glad he 
failed to keep a policy in force.— 
Home Life Echo. 


More Attention to the 
Closing 

“We need more concentration on 
‘closing,’ ” declares C. J. Zimmerman 
in a recent issue of Nylic Review. 
“Now, more than in the past,” he said, 
“life insurance salesmen are in com- 
petition with salesmen of all other 
types of merchandise. In order to com- 
pete with them, life insurance sales- 
men must be able to obtain action; to 
obtain action, they must be able to 
motivate.” 

The type of closing tactics used de- 
pends upon the individual, according 
to Mr. Zimmerman, who explained 
that it was some years before he 
could bring himself to use motivating 
stories. He came at last to using them 
because he learned the distinction be- 
tween routine motivating stories and 
those in which he actually believed. 
At present he uses as motivators, 
stories which have arisen out of his 
own work. 

Mr. Zimmerman said he also uses 
actual rejection notices, newspaper 
clippings and letters from beneficiaries 
in his closing. He does not believe that 
there is usually a “psychological mo- 
ment” for the close, but that the time 
to close comes when the agent has 
finished making his whole presenta- 
tion. 

The greatest motivator of all, he 
said, is to “buy it yourself.” He stated 
that he owns one of every type of 
policy his company issues. 








STREAMLINED 


By W. E. 


| fing matter of finding new prospects can 
be done simply, effectively, productively, 
and with a feeling of enjoyment. 

Many agents fail in this part of their work, 
but new prospects are as necessary in selling 
insurance as water is to a river if the stream 
is to continue to flow. 

The most heart-breaking sight in all insur- 
ance work is watching the unprepared agent 
at work. Generally, he doesn't know where 
he is going until he arrives; he doesn't know 
whom to see until he sees someone; he doesn't 
know what to say until something has been 
said: he doesn't know what to do until he 
does it, and his sense of importance receives 
such a rude shock with each approach that 
he is quickly licked. 

Everyone knows the standard objections 
when soliciting on a cold canvass basis for 
new prospects, so why avoid them? The per- 
son called upon does not know you. The 
person does not want to be disturbed. They 
resent your intrusion on a matter that can 
be deferred until tomorrow. They have a 
friend in the business. They're busy on other 
matters. They have other needs for their 
money. They are not interested in you for 
your name is but another name. 


PROSPECTING 


COX 


Then, why not be different when making a 
first call? Why not prepare the ground work 
in advance? It can be done. It is being 
done. Note how one effective scheme works. 

Select one hundred names and addresses 
of people you would like to see. Personally 
address two, three, or four mail pieces that 
you wish those persons to receive. Mail them 
a few days apart and in ratio to the number 
of calls that you can make each day. Ina 
conspicuous place upon each mailing piece, 
affix your signature with a bold stroke and 
attach a penny photograph of yourself. 

When you call, say: “Il am Mr. Jones. | 
am the gentleman who has been sending 
you special literature about our protective 
and investment service." Here you may show 
such a piece and point to your signature and 
picture. 

Get the point? Such an approach is a 
curiosity arouser and is different. You have 
shown an interest in the prospect and your 
identity is vouched for by Uncle Sam's mail. 

Such a plan works—not everytime, of 
course, but often enough to make you forget 
the times when the umpire shouts “foul ball.” 
Such is an effective door opener—an interest 
getter; and the rest is up to you. 
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COSTS AND 


Kentucky Home Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Announcement has just been made 
that a gratifying amount of business 
was written during the month of 
October on the “Family Protection 
Policy,” which was introduced to the 
field force on October 1, 1937. 

The Family Protection Policy is 
ONE POLICY covering the entire 
family. It is written on either the 
Ordinary or Twenty Payment Life 
Plan, and has individual values, i.e., 
cash, paid-up and extended insurance, 
and at a much lower premium rate 
than Industrial Insurance. Another 
attractive feature is that if there is 
a claim by death of any member of 
the family the remaining members 
continue their protection at a reduced 
premium. Premiums are payable an- 
nually, semi-annually, quarterly or 
monthly. 

This policy is participating after 
three years and dividends are payable 
to Payor, since the Payor has control 
of the policy. The Policy contains a 
conversion clause permitting any 
child, after attaining the age of 


CONTRACTS 


eighteen, to change his or her pro- 
tection from the group to an individ- 
ual policy on any other plan without 
medical examination. 

The minimum policy on an entire 
family is $1,500, and the minimum 
amount written on one life is $250. 

Policy may be issued from date of 
birth to age sixty. 

Annual premium rates for quin- 
quennial ages for the Family Protec- 


tion Policy, Ordinary Life Plan, per 
$1,000 are: 0, $11.48; 5, $11.63; 10, 
$12.92; 15, $14.98; 20, $17.03; 25, 
$19.53; 30, $22.77; 35, $26.91; 40, 
$32.23; 45, $39.13; 50, $48.16; 55, 


$60.08; 60, $76.00, issued in any com- 


bination of ages. 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 

New rates recently adopted by the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
for its participating, renewable and 
convertible term insurance carries 
with it a sharp reduction over the 
same rates previously in effect. In 
connection with these policies the com- 





pany will issue waiver of premium 
only in event of total and permanent 
disability, but no disability income 
The annual premium rates per $1,000 
are as follows: 





Extra 
5 Year 10 Year 20 Year for 
Term Term Term W.P. (1) 
20 $9.30 $9.46 $9.87 $0.62 
21 9.37 9.54 10.00 .63 
22 9.46 9.63 10.12 .65 
23 9.54 9.74 10.26 .67 
24 9.63 9.84 10.43 .69 
25 9.73 9.95 10.59 72 
26 9.83 10.07 10.77 74 
27 9.94 10.19 10.97 77 
28 10.05 10.33 11.19 79 
29 10.18 10.49 11.43 84 
30 10.3 10.65 11.70 .88 
31 10.45 10.83 12.00 93 
32 10.60 11.02 12.33 .98 
33 10.77 11.23 12.70 1.05 
34 10.96 11.46 13.11 1.10 
35 11.15 11.72 13.58 1.18 
36 11.37 12.00 14.09 1.28 
37 11.61 12.30 14.66 1.38 
38 11.88 12.65 15.31 1.48 
39 12.17 13.04 16.02 1.59 
40 12.49 13.46 16.82 1.71 
1 12.84 13.95 17.71 1.83 
12 13.24 14.50 18.69 1.95 
43 13.69 15.13 19.78 2.08 
44 14.19 15.84 20.99 2.22 
45 14.77 16.63 22.33 2.27 
16 15.41 17.50 23.78 2.54 
47 16.13 18.48 25.37 2.73 
18 16.96 19.57 27.12 2.93 
19 17.90 20.81 29.05 3.15 
no 18.94 22.17 31.1 3.38 
51 20.11 23.68 33 3.64 
59 21.40 25.35 35.9 3.93 
53 22.85 2 38.64 4.24 
54 94.46 29.2? $1.56 4.59 
55 26.24 31.51 44.69 4.98 
56 28.22 34.01 48.06 
57 20.41 36.76 51.68 
58 32.83 39.78 55.54 
te) t5.50 $2.11 9.67 
60 28.45 46.76 64.08 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
lowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 


Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 


Loans 


On Parm Property..........sscseeeees 
On Dwellings and Business Property... . 


Total 
Railroad Securities 


Total 


Bonds 
Stocks 


Total 


Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. 
Canadian Bonds 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... 
State, County, Municipal 


Total 


Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds 
Stocks 


Total 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Per Cent 





Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 

Week Total Week Total 

Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Oct. 10 ment Oct. 17 ment 
$302,575 3.74 $224,704 3.12 
3,945,502 48.81 2,076,479 28.79 
$4,2 48,077 52.55 $2,301,183 31.91 
$228,000 2.82 $368,525 5.11 
$228,000 2.82 $368,525 5.11 
$1,208,033 14.94 $3,634,235 50.40 
63,363 .78 81,090 1.12 
$1,271,396 15.72 $3,715,325 51.52 
$2,009,613 24.86 $657,720 9.12 
$2,009,613 24.86 $657,720 9.12 
$220,000 2.72 $13,300 .18 
107,635 1.33 155,297 2.16 
$327,635 4.05 $168,597 2.34 
$3,665,646 45.34 $4,673,780 64.81 
170,998 2.11 236,387 3.28 
4,248,077 52.55 2,301,183 $1.91 
$8,084,721 100.00 $7,211,850 100.00 


Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Oct. 24 ment Oct. 31 ment 
$357,869 3.89 $557,392 9.27 
1,281,092 13.94 2,885,149 47.98 
$1,638,961 17.83 $3,442,541 57.25 
$257,800 2.80 $374,183 6.22 
17,370 .19 e« 
$275,170 2.99 $374,183 6.22 
$4,091,725 44.52 $1,702,818 28.32 
3,328 04 52,125 86 
$4,095,053 14.56 $1,754,942 29.18 
$1,421,875 15.47 
1,208,293 13.15 $192,338 3.20 
$2,630,168 28.62 $192,338 3.20 
$332,000 3.61 $152,000 2.53 
219,790 2.39 97,330 1.62 
$551,790 6.00 $249,330 4.15 
$7,311,693 79.55 $2,421,339 40.27 
240,488 2.62 149,455 2.48 
1,638,961 17.83 3,442,541 57.25 
$9,191,142 100.00 $6,013,335 100.00 
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“AN INDISPENSABLE COURSE FOR THE BEGINNER” 
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There are three kinds of testimonials: 


1. Those that are volunteered. (A-1) 

2. Those that are written on request. (Fair) 

3. Those that are bought for advertising pur- 
poses. (X) 











The following letter belongs in the first class. It was 
written to an Assistant Manager of a Travelers Branch 
Office by a married man, 31 years of age, located in a city 
of 30,000 in the southwest. 


“IT thought possibly you would be interested in a 
slant on the Training Course for agents at Hartford, 
from one who has just had the privilege of attending its 
constructive classes. 

“In the first place, going into the Home Office and 
meeting our ‘so-called’ chiefs and executives and finding 
them so considerate and interested in our well-being 
gave us, as prospective agents, a feeling that we were 
not working for a ‘soulless corporation’ but an alert and 
intelligent group of “Good Samaritans’ as each one was 
willing to drop whatever they were doing to make us 
feel at home. 

“A fellow did not have to be so bright to see why these 
capable and able men were in their respective offices. 

“Even the massive buildings that house the Home 
Office give a feeling of dignity and permanence. One at 
once senses the unquestionable security of the Travelers 
group. 

“As for the instructors and the school itself: The 
instruction was in the most capable hands; each lecture 
was a masterpiece in clearness and conciseness. 
The lectures were so interesting that it made a 
student want to read his next assignment and 
find out more about this fascinating subject 
insurance, 

“For a young man only starting out in life, 
the course would be invaluable. It would teach 
him to have a plan, to organize his work, and 
to follow through as outlined. It is worth while 
for anyone planning a sales career, even if he 
were not contemplating insurance selling. 

““T have had no experience in insurance work, 





sw 


y) 





but I feel certain that we have obtained in a short 
month’s time knowledge many less fortunate salesmen 
would have to acquire in three to four years’ actual 
soliciting and then the information acquired would not 
be so orderly or well arranged in his mind. 

“The above applies only to the mechanics of insur- 
ance. I know from a selling standpoint that nothing 
actually takes the place of soliciting. 

“I only wish I had been so fortunate as to get an 
appointment to this outstanding sales school when I 
finished college. I would not have wasted so much 
valuable time working for the other fellow. 

“Tt seems to me to be an indispensable course for not 
only the beginner but also for some of the old-timers 
who find themselves in a rut or in need of rejuvenation. 
The ideas presented to us were clever and most interest - 
ing. I honestly believe it would not be possible to come 
into daily contact with such men as our instructors 
without acquiring some things which would be valuable 
to us in later life, even though you went up there for a 
good time. Incidentally, one can have a good time if 
that is what he is up there for. 

“The contacts you make with your instructors and 
fellow students are worth the ‘price of admission’ alone. 
I know that I have made some life-long friends while at 
Hartford. These young men are the cream of the crop 
in any community they represent. 

“The trip cost less than I expected. I went by bus 
and my room at the Garde was quite reasonable, so that 
my whole trip cost only $150.00 and that included 
everything. 

“Considering all The Travelers has to offer, including 
the unexcelled training course, I cannot see why the 
Company is not flooded with agency applicants; the 
only reason I see for any lack of interest shown 
by the public is that they are not familiar with 
what The Travelers offers an agent.” 

The Travelers “school” will soon celebrate its 
thirty-fifth anniversary. The instructors have 
thousands of selling as well as teaching hours to 
their credit. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Accident & Health 


Only 12% of Insurable 
Time Value Covered 


The difficulty is not in selling acci- 
dent insurance but in the preliminary 
steps leading up to the sale, according, 
to David W. Donley, superintendent 
of accident and health production, 
General Accident, who analyzed pro- 
duction of this line at the October 
luncheon-meeting of the Accident and 
Health Club of Philadelphia, held at 
the Insurance Society of Philadelphia. 

Graphic facts were lined up in Mr. 
Donley’s talk, outstanding among 
which were these: that more than 12,- 
000,000 people are injured every year, 
only 12 per cent of the insurable time 
value of persons gainfully employed 
in the United States is covered by ac- 
cident insurance, a tremendous num- 
ber of men are under-insured, with a 
still larger number who carry no ac- 
cident insurance whatever, and ap- 
proximately one million young men 
and women each year reach the age 
where they become dependent upon 
their own earnings and automatically 
become prospects. 

Accident and health insurance, con- 
tinued Mr. Donley, supplies a very 
definite economic need—the protection 
of one’s earning power. “Accident 
claims, particularly those that take 
care of medical, surgical, hospital and 
miscellaneous bills, are the most per- 
sonal things in the world. They open 
the field not only for new business, 
but emphatically for new clients.” 


Investment 


Mortgages Perfect Outlet 
For Investment Funds 


That life insurance companies are 
keenly aware of the excellent outlet 
for investment funds provided by 
mortgages was emphasized by Vice- 
President Peter M. Fraser, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, who expanded this 
point at the New England Regional 
Convention of the National Assn. of 
Real Estate Boards. 

“Because of its very nature,” said 
Mr. Fraser, “real estate presents one 
of the most stable and basic securities 
for investment of trust funds, and 
those of us who are charged with the 
responsibility of investing funds in- 
tended for the ultimate payment to 
widows and orphans must at all times 
recognize the fact that, with each in- 
vestment made, we are risking the 
principal. 

“We believe in a regional spread of 
mortgage loan risks, and we believe 
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Departmental 


they should be properly diversified as 
to type. We believe that a life insur- 
ance company can well afford to make 
mortgage loans on farm lands; they 
produce the food that we must have. 

“We believe that life insurance com- 
panies will continue to make loans on 
sound business properties, studying 
at all times those trends affecting the 
stability of the city or town or the 
location in which the property is situ- 
ated, including the rapid development 
in recent years of the community cen- 
ter trading districts. This all presents 
an extensive field for careful study 
and selection of risks. 





Peter M. Fraser 


“In this work we realize that there 
are and will be fluctuations in the in- 
tensity of transactions in the real 
estate market, and we shall have our 
good and bad cycles. From the point 
of view of mortgage loans we are not 
unduly concerned with such fluctua- 
tions except where there is a possibil- 
ity of shifts in districts as a result. 
Good real estate does not lose its 
value, and although it may not at 
times be marketable, the past has dis- 
closed a gradual upward trend in real 
estate values over a long period of 
years. 

“The life insurance companies are a 
large factor in this sound expansion 
of real estate development. This can- 
not be overlooked in the real estate 
world. Their investments in mort- 
gages ex-eed four billion dollars, and 
they have assisted and will continue to 
assist in financing the farmer, the 
home owner and the purchaser of in 
come producing property.” 


Actuarial 


Adoption of Modern Type 
Of Statement Urged 


Declaring the present form of life 
insurance companies’ annual state- 
ments to be “hybrid” and “obsolete,” 
V. R. Smith of Toronto, in his presi- 
dential address before the recent meet 
ing of the American Institute of 
Actuaries in Chicago, urged adoption 
of a modern and comprehensive type 
of statement which would give the 
public a clear and simple picture of 
each company’s operation for the year. 

Mr. Smith, who is general manager 
of the Confederation Life Association, 
expressed confidence that moderniza- 
tion of annual statements and the 
convention blanks furnished to Gov- 
ernment insurance departments would 
do much to eliminate harmful miscon- 
ceptions about life insurance. 

Attention had been forcibly drawn, 
Mr. Smith recalled, to the problem of 
the misconception of insurance in a 
recent address by the Hon. Geo. A. 
Bowles, superintendent of insurance 
for Virginia and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the provincial superinten- 
dents of insurance at Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


New Table Suggested 


Mr. Bowles had sugyested a new 
mortality table as a solution. Mr. 
Smith, however, felt that an up-to- 
date form of annual statement offered 
a better answer. “Is there any way 
to correct what appears to be either a 
glaring error or a potential source of 
corruption in the statement required 
by law to be filed with the various 
departments of insurance?” asked Mr. 
Bowles. “The use of figures gleaned 
from the gain and loss exhibits, par- 
ticularly by unscrupulous or irre- 
sponsible persons, may well serve to 
create a misleading impression upon 
the public—and who can blame an 
unanalytical policyholder for being 
astounded and resentful at the appar- 
ently enormous profits accruing to the 
insurance companies from the _ so- 
called gain from mortality.” 

Misconception in the public mind, 
contended Mr. Smith, arose out of the 
obsolete nature of the statements in 
which life companies presented their 
progress to the man on the street. 











Digest 


They were, he said, in a form “long 
since discarded by modern business.” 
“For example, actual cash transac- 
tions are manifestly not a true barom- 
eter of a life company’s profit and loss 
experience,” he declared. “The cash 
statement cannot reveal one of the 
most important charges to be provided 
out of incoming funds, the increase in 
actuarial reserve. Nor does it reveal 
whether provision was made for de- 
preciation in security holdings, nor 
indicate losses through a decline in 
prices on securities held but not sold.” 

Citing other weaknesses, Mr. Smith 
stated: “There does not appear to be 
a single question of importance which 
the man on the street could ask about 
the progress of a life insurance com- 
pany to which the income and dis- 
bursement statement would not give 
an incomplete, if not incorrect answer 

or no answer at all.” 

Mr. Smith suggested that policy- 
holders should be provided with reve- 
nue and surplus statements in addi- 
tion to the income and disbursement 
statement. “We should avoid technical 
phrases and elaborate as much as pos- 
sible in explanation of entries. There 
has been a lamentable lack of under- 
standing of the true nature of life in- 
surance funds and the ability of life 
insurance to bear increased burdens 
of taxation and oppressive legislation. 
As long as we describe our operations 
to the public in terms that do not give 
complete information, we may expect 
a continuance of this lack of under- 
standing.” 


Production 


Increase and Regularity 
Two Urgent Problems 


How to increase the average policy 
amount and achieve regularity of pro- 
duction are two of the producer’s most 
important problems, is the conclusion 
of Timothy P. Crowe, agency director, 
Rochester (N. Y.) branch of the New 
York Life, writing in that company’s 
Nylic Review. 

“Regularity of production,” says 
Mr. Crowe, “is more easily attained by 
concentrating on average-sized cases 
rather than the larger ones and by 
constantly adding new prospects to 
your list. Don’t chase will-o’-the-wisps 

. . & few large cases or old prospects 
who keep putting you off. Get new 
ones and give most of your time to the 











A Note to Client 
Builders 


ITH June commencements but a 

memory, a new vista opens up for 
college graduates, presenting a problem 
that must be reckoned with—breadwin- 
ning. However, any feeling of discour- 
agement which may beset those at the 
threshold of their careers should surely 
be dissipated in the light of some con- 
clusions recently advanced by the Amer- 
ican Management Association— 

1. That 7 per cent of young men 22 
years of age who comprised the college 
graduating classes of 1930 will take over 
about 57 per cent of the available open- 
ings in the business world in 1940; and 

2. That of the positions paying $4,000 
a year or more, 51.9 per cent will have 
been given to college graduates. 

Here, Mr. Life Underwriter, lies a rich 
field in which to plant the seed of sys- 
tematic, constructive thrift and economic 
security, through life insurance. Every 
young college qraduate entering upon 
either a professional or business career 
constitutes a source of future business. 
Today there is abundant material at your 
door that can contribute to any program 
for clientele-building. 

—Equitable Agency Items 








average-size cases. They are far more 
plentiful and you can write enough of 
them to make the app-a-week or the 
5 or 10-a-month list month after 
month. If you do this and then use 
methods designed to raise your aver- 
age, you will solve both problems. 

“To promote regularity, at the be- 
ginning of each month make up two 
special lists of average prospects. 

“The first list will be prospects for 
family protection who should be able 
to buy from $2,000 to $5,000 of insur- 
ance at a time. (List separately a 
few prospects for larger policies for 
family protection. One larger appli- 
cation now and then will, of course, 
help to raise your average.) 

“The second list of average pros- 
pects will comprise those whose pri- 
mary interest at present is usually in 
life insurance as a_ savings plan 
looking toward an income for retire- 
ment, chiefly young unmarried men 
and business and professional women. 
In this list it may be harder to main- 
tain a minimum of $2,000. Neverthe- 
less, keep this figure in mind in 
selecting your prospects. In canvass- 
ing this group, try to spend your time 
principally with young men and 
women who are doing pretty well for 
their ages or who seem to have better- 
than-average prospects for the fu- 
ture.” 


Medical 


High Blood Pressure a 
Danger Signal 


High blood pressure is an even more 
difficult obstacle to man in his efforts 
to prelong human life than has been 
hitherto believed. 

Members of the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors, in their 
recent annual convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, heard Dr. 
Louis F. MacKenzie, associate medical 
director of the Prudential, and Pearce 
Shepherd, an assistant actuary of the 
same company, make this disclosure 
in a paper jointly prepared by them. 

Many studies of blood pressure mor- 
tality have been conducted in recent 
years by life insurance companies and 
these have made important contribu- 
tions to medical knowledge. Where it 
was formerly observed that some per- 
sons succeeded in living to fairly ad- 
vanced ages in spite of the burden of 
abnormally high blood pressures, these 
studies have shown conclusively that 
the chance of doing so is materially 
lessened by the abnormality. 

That persons showing’ elevated 
blood pressure at the time of appli- 
cation are subject to some excess mor- 
tality, depending upon the degree of 
elevation, has been adequately demon- 
strated. Successive investigations have 
emphasized that this excess mortality 
is substantial, and that in many cases 
present ratings are inadequate. In 
fact the more the subject is investi- 
gated, the more conclusive the evi- 
dence against high blood pressure be- 
comes. This latest investigation brings 
home a fact not heretofore appreci- 
ated, namely, that any elevation of 
blood pressure, even though not per- 
manent, is likely to presage organic 
changes leading to sudden and early 
death. 

The mortality was found to be defi- 
nitely excessive, at some ages amount- 
ing to as much as two or three times 
the normal. The results taken as a 
whole led to the conclusion that, even 
though the present blood pressure is 
normal, the past record of a pressure 
as high as 150 mm. should call for a 
rating. If the pressure has reached 
165 mm. and the reading at the time 
of examination is even slightly above 
normal, the applicant can be accepted, 
if at all, only at a substantial rating. 

The indications, the paper concludes, 
are that even temporary elevations of 
blood pressure, sometimes ascribed to 
nervousness on examination, are evi- 
dences of the beginnings of degenera- 
tive disease and must be regarded as 
serious danger signals. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


AGENCY NEWS 


Julian S. Myrick, manager in New York for the Mutual 
Life of New York, reports the paid-for business of his 
office in October was $1,428,084, as compared with $2,033,- 
879 for October, 1936. The total paid-for business of his 
office for the year to date amounts to $20,922,323, as com- 
pared with $18,773,384 for the first ten months of last 
year. 

Patrick J. Philpott has been appointed manager of the 
New York Rector Agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., according to an announcement by D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice-president. He succeeds Charles K. Oaks, who 
is appointed manager of the Syracuse agency. The fol- 
lowing have also been promoted by the company: Jay 
L. Lee has been advanced to the managership of the De- 
troit agency; James G. Anwyl will succeed Mr. Lee at 
Buffalo; J. Allan Hunter will take over the management 
of the Springfield agency; E. H. May is advanced from 
supervisorship of the Hartford branch of the Home Office 
agency to full managership; Kenneth Catlin is advanced 
to full managership of the New Haven branch and Percy 
T. Hammonds is promoted to manager of the Portland, 
Maine, agency. 

Raleigh R. Stotz, Grand Rapids general] agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Samuel F. Hertz as field supervisor for east- 
ern Michigan with headquarters at Flint, effective No- 
vember 1. Mr. Hertz goes to his new post almost im- 
mediately following a month’s intensive course in a new 
training method at the company’s home office in New- 
ark, N. J. 

More than 200 friends and business associates will honor 
Fred S. Goldstandt, one of the outstanding underwriters 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, at a dinner on 
November 23 at a place yet to be selected. Lawrence E. 
Simon, of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, is chairman of 
a large committee in charge. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa has announced the appoint- 
ment, effective October 15, of Troy N. Whitehurst as 
agency manager in charge of its Fort Worth, Tex., ter- 
ritory. W. L. Leavy, formerly agency supervisor in charge 
of the Fort Worth office, has returned to the field as a 
salesman in that agency. 

Appointment of Capt. E. E. Dent as agency manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society for the State of 
Alabama has been announced by Vice-President William 
J. Graham. Captain Dent, who succeeds the late John B. 
Stratford, will have his headquarters at Birmingham. 

The Indianapolis General Agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life celebrated its 45th anniversary on October 28 
with an all-day sales meeting under the direction of Gen- 
eral Agent Dan W. Flickinger, Sales Manager Ray O. 
Woods and Office Manager B. A. Burkart, and a banquet 
in the evening attended by agency members and their 
wives. 

The E. H. Small agency of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co., with headquarters in Seattle, Washington, 
has been named “Most Progressive Agency” of the com- 
pany for the first nine months of 1937, according to an 
announcement by A. L. Dern, vice-president and director 
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of agencies. The J. H. Geer agency of Akron, Ohio, was 
runner-up for this honor. 

William E. Towson, who for the past twenty-four years 
represented the Metropolitan Life in York, Pa., retired 
from active service November 1, having reached the 
nominal retirement age of 65 years. 














AS I LIVE 








FTER reading Walter Davenport’s article in 
Collier’s on wages and hours in the Southern 
textile districts, in which he demonstrated the man- 
ner in which the company store usually consumes the 
entire $13.60 which the average worker earns for 
forty hours of labor each week, I ruminated on the 
vastly improved lot of the average Northern wage 
earner. And salary earner, because all retrospec- 
tion must inevitably involve one’s own lot and of 
course I must dignify my own status as that of a 
salary earner. Anyway, I felt that people who are 
not slaves to the commissary are a pretty fortunate 
lot and have much for which to be thankful. We 
enjoy so distinctly higher standards of living and 
if we don’t like Oppenheimer’s grocery, we can go 
across the street to the A & P; we eat Canadian 
bacon and calf liver, on occasion, and we never con- 
fuse in our minds the Marx brothers with the Ritz 
boys; most of us own nice looking cars and never 
wore a patched pair of pants in our lives. But, dam- 
mit all, I suddenly realized, we never have any 
money, either. And that is the tragedy of it; Amer- 
ican standards of living do not include any provi- 
sions for thrift other than as forced on the public 
by the persistency and enduring labors of the life 
insurance agent. Too few of us realize in this re- 
spect that we are constantly engaged in a football 
game in which the opposition has already scored six 
points and that it is the point after touchdown that 
counts most, or that the only dollar that is really 
worth fifty-nine cents is the one we can lay aside. 


« . 


N this same line of thought occurred a picture of 
| the life insurance man, one of the few really inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient men in the world of business. 
Unlike the salaried man, who is faced with the 
necessity of shaving down his present standard of 
living to permit a corresponding saving, the life 
insurance agent can write his own ticket. All he 
has to do is to sit down and figure out how much 
business he will have to produce in order to pay liv- 
ing expenses and then, over and above that, how 
much he wants for luxuries and how much for sav- 
ings. He will know that fifteen interviews a week 
will take care of a given amount of business, for 
example, and will plan his work according to his 
needs. Or will he? Anyway, it is without question 
one swell line of work from that standpoint, because 
it is an actuarial fact that its followers receive re- 
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Chalmers R. Wood, until recently of Kansas City, will 
head the home office agency of the Pyramid Life of Little 
Rock, Ark. For the past fourteen years Mr. Wood has 
been engaged in agency development work. 

Lester Horton has been appointed supervisor of a unit 
in the John A. Ramsay agency of the Connecticut Mutual. 

















By Frank Ellington 

















muneration in direct ratio to effort expended even 
though that remuneration may vary also in direct 
ratio to each individual’s ability. But then, think- 
ing out loud, I probably will have to admit that the 
same line of reasoning might apply to the work of 
say, a writer, or a mill worker, although the agent 
still has the edge on the world. A writer, however 
industrious, will find the editors of a popular maga- 
zine just as determined, or even more so, not to print 
a contribution of indifferent merit after the tenth 
attempt as they were in the beginning, but the law 
of averages are working for the salesman and even 
a mediocre man will register once in ever so many 
calls. 


. * - 


T occurs, in connection with the Walter Davenport 

article on working conditions, that the Wages and 
Hours Bill, with which his survey is concerned, will 
hold much interest for companies and salesmen do- 
ing business in Southern states. Remembering that 
point-after-touchdown theory of saving, a difference 
between thirty-four cents an hour and forty cents 
an hour —the contemplated minimum wage — will 
mean quite a potential fund for purposes of protec- 
tion. It is not to be hoped even that the alleged 
wage slaves are going to spend the extra three 
twenty a week for twenty year endowments ex- 
clusively, but they should be expected to augment 
their present expenditures in a sizable volume if 
and when Hugo Black’s bill becomes operative. 
There is a lot being written and a lot more in store 
concerning the unhappy lot of the workers in these 
poorly paid regions, but I suspect a certain amount 
of exaggeration in much that comes before my at- 
tention. I once lived in a mill town down there and 
I recall that wages were not thirty-four cents an 
hour, but ten cents, and that the workers did fairly 
well as poor people account such things. A private 
house and garden could be maintained on four dol- 
lars a month and other living costs were correspond- 
ingly cheap. Since that time, however, government 
costs and many other items of expense from outside 
have skyrocketed and it seems logical to assume 
that the lot of those particular underprivileged 
folk has grown correspondingly tougher. But, even 
so, I note in the illustrations in the article men- 
tioned, that a weekly deduction for insurance is 
listed, the amount being thirty-five cents exclusive 
of fourteen cents for Social Security. 
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AND THE FIELD 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Wayne Burns, first vice-president and treasurer, has 
acquired control of the stock of the Reserve Loan Life 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and the company has been reorgan- 
ized. Under the reorganization, Wayne Burns, Sr., and 
Wayne Burns, Jr., remain on the board of directors and 
Harry G. Woodbury, Don H. Carter and Kurt F. Pantzer 
are the new directors. The new board has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Wayne Burns, Sr.; first vice- 
president and treasurer, Frank H. Davis; second vice- 
president and assistant secretary, Wayne Burns, Jr.; 
secretary, Harry G. Woodbury; assistant treasurer, Don 
H. Carter, and general counsel, Kurt F. Pantzer. 

A. L. Cawthorn-Page, Canadian manager of the publica- 
tion division of the Metropolitan Life, is relinquishing 
his duties as manager of the division of field education, 
to devote his time to the work of the publication division. 
Edward Y. Baker has been appointed acting manager of 
the division of field education and sales promotion in 
Canada. 

Vice-President V. H. Jenkins, vice-president and actuary 
Francis M. Hope and Lee J. Dougherty, former president 
of the Guaranty Life of Davenport, Iowa, were elected to 
the directorate of the Occidental Life of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Dougherty also was elected to a vice-presidency and Wal- 
ter F. Meiburg, former secretary-treasurer of the Guar- 
anty Life, was elected assistant secretary. 

Charles T. Rogerson, formerly supervisor of districts in 
Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana, for the Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, assumed new duties as an assistant secre- 
tary of the company recently. The promotion of Harry P. 
Anderson, Jr., to be general supervisor of districts of the 
company, also became effective recently. 

Clarence W. Bethel, who has been manager of the 
Darby, Pa., district for the Metropolitan Life of New 
York, has been appointed an assistant superintendent of 
agencies for the company. His present assignment will 
be with Louis J. Zettler, superintendent of agencies in the 
company’s Great Eastern territory. 

C. F. O’Donnell, president of the Southwestern Life of 
Dallas, Tex., has announced the appointment of Dr. Wil- 
fred J. Allison as medical director. He succeeds the late 
Dr. DeWitt Smith. 

J. B. Nettlefield took over the duties of branch man- 
ager of the Toronto No. 2 branch of the Great-West Life 
Assurance Co. November 1, in place of Charles C. Martin, 
recently appointed superintendent of agencies of the 
Northern Life of Canada. 

William N. Campbell was elected a director of the Union 
Mutual Life of Portland, Me., at a meeting held recently. 
Mr. Campbell is president and treasurer of the Goodall 
Worsted Co. at Sanford, Me. 

Robert T. Crew, banker, has been elected a member of 
the executive committee of the Ohio State Life to suc- 
ceed Frank A. Knapp of Bellevue, vice-president of the 
company, who died a few days ago. 

Laurence M. B. Morrissey, Jr., has been appointed 
district manager of the Phoenix Mutual Life at Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD Focal ee lorecast... 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE selection of Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 

Bankers Life of Iowa, as chairman for the next annual 
meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
not only brings to that post an outstanding figure in the 
nation’s life insurance affairs, but should go a long way 
toward cementing East and West life insurance interests. 
At the same time, it should smooth the feelings of many 
a Western life insurance company official who has been 
resenting what he thinks of as “Eastern encroachment” 
in his organizations and activities. Just why such a feel- 
ing should persist, I might explain, if I would; but that it 
does exist is certain. In the American Life Convention, 
for instance, there are a few small-company executives 
who have seen Eastern officials take a larger and larger 
part in what was originally considered primarily a Western 
unit. Of the last three elections to company membership 
in the A. L. C., two were Eastern companies and one was 
Western—the Middle-Western company being the Wiscon- 
sin Life of Madison. 

* 


A* in the workings of the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation a similar reaction has come into being; 
while the plans of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau are objected to in some of the smaller Middle- 
Western companies partly because of expense, and partly 
because there is a feeling that research conclusions reached 
are not applicable to individual small organizations. That 
any generalization can be profitably particularized I do 
not deny and I personally feel that much of the Bureau’s 
finding can be adopted in almost any life insurance insti- 
tution; but there are some who do not agree with this and 
who feel “outside” and a bit aggrieved. 


HAT is why I like to see the East-West amalgamation 

process go along in the direction of genuine unity of 
feeling and interest. The choice of Gerard Nollen to head 
the Life Presidents is a happy one: especially since it 
follows the choice of his brother, Henry Nollen, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life of Iowa, for the same honor 
some three years ago. Middle-Western life insurance men 
can feel complimented that two of their leaders are suc- 
cessively selected to head what was primarily a great 
organization of Eastern companies. At the same time, 
the Eastern units (with their increasing activity in the 
Life Agency Officers, Research Bureau and American Life 
Convention) can realize that they are playing their parts 
in welding the national background of life insurance man- 
agement into a more solidified whole. 


FIRMLY believe the era has come when sectional dif- 

ferences and feelings (like those depicted in the old 
cartoon, “Fed in the West—milked in the East’) should 
disappear from the life insurance field. The business must 
present a united front to the increasing tendency toward 
centralization of Federal government; and it must take 
the public fully into its confidence, if legislative danger is 
to be averted and a fitting “place in the sun” is to be 
maintained. 
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Bringing life underwriting to its 


highest PROFESSIONAL 


expression 


@ The Saturday Evening Post for November 6th 
and Time for November 22nd will carry the sec- 
ond full-page announcement of the “Family-needs 
Forecast’ —a development which allows the under- 
writer to render a custom-built service to his clients, 
makes his diagnosis of their problems professional in 
the fullest sense. 

The Family-needs Forecast is proving popular 
with Union Central men all over the country—be- 
cause it is an amazingly effective, almost sure-fire 
selling device, and hence is putting real money in 
their pockets. 

The Family-needs Forecast is universal in its ap- 
plication. During November, Union Central men 
are using it on the prospect group from which 25 
to 50% of a good agent’s commissions come—his 
old policyholders. These good prospects’ favorable 
reaction to the Forecast is bringing extra income to 
the entire field organization. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


YNAT OHIO 











The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 





A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New | 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes:ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Fiete 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


New life business of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in October amounted to $6,591,691, an increase of 
100.9 per cent over that of October, 1936. For the first 
ten months new life business aggregated $50,334,798, a 
gain of 48.4 per cent over that for the same 1936 period. 

James H. Eteson, assistant superintendent of agencies 
for the State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., will be the 
featured speaker at November meetings of underwriters’ 
associations in six Texas cities, according to an announce- 
ment by O. B. Douglas, president of the state association. 
M. Eteson, in Texas, to take part in a state-wide regional 
meeting of the company’s agencies held November 12-13 
in San Antonio, will make his first talk in that city. Other 
talks are scheduled to be given before the associations in 
Corpus Christi, Waco, Fort Worth, Dallas and Austin. 

Thirty-one branches of the Canada Life in Canada, the 
United States, Hawaii and Newfoundland are engaging 
in a two-months’ production contest which began on 
October 4. Up for competition is the company’s “Grand 
Challenge” trophy, which was won in 1935 by the New 
Brunswick-P.E.I. organization and last year by the West 
Pennsylvania Branch. 

At the end of the third 1937 quarter the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee had a total insurance in force 
of $3,837,737,489, an increase of $80,852,923 over the year 
before. New paid-for insurance for the first nine months 
this year amounted to $192,979,187. In addition there 
were 1142 annuities for $4,922,635. 

The New Jersey State Board of Tax Appeals has can- 
celed the $400,000 personal property assessment against 
the Colonial Life Insurance Co. for 1935, fixed by the 
Jersey City authorities and affirmed by the Hudson County 
Board of Taxation on appeal. 

For the first nine months of the year, the Acacia Mutual 
Life of Washington, D. C., reports an increase of more 
than $12,000,000 insurance in force to a total of $377,000,- 
000, the lowest lapse rate in the company’s history and a 
decline in the number of policy loans. 


Dr. Ross Huston, vice-president and medical director of 
the Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, was honored by the 
Bankers Life field force with an October production of 
$5,790,316 of new paid-for life insurance. This is a gain 
of 16 per cent over October, 1936, and the biggest October 
business since 1931. 

Fifty-six agency managers of the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
from all parts of the United States will convene in Des 
Moines November 16-17, for an annual sales and promo- 
tion conference with officials. Hotel Fort Des Moines will 
be the headquarters. 

J. W. Miller, London, Ont., general manager for Canada 
of the Occidental Life Insurance Co., has announced that 
for the convenience of policyholders the collection records 
of all policies in force in Canada have been transferred 
to the company’s Canadian head office there. 

The new officers of the Veterans’ Club of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. are as follows: Frank W. Krout, 
president; Walter J. Adams, vice-president; Howard W. 
Hall, secretary, and Joseph Walden, treasurer. 

The Travelers Insurance Co. of Hartford has opened a 
new office at 225 Broadway, New York City, to handle 
business for its life, accident and group departments. 
Francis O. Graf is the manager. 

Walter W. Head, president of the General American 
Life of St. Louis, has advised officers and home office em- 
ployees of the company that the Saturday holidays will 
be continued indefinitely. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


VERY excellent way of starting a forensic Donny- 

brook is to assert that there is no place in the 
life insurance scheme for the part-time agent—or, to 
the contrary, that there is. It all depends on which 
side of the fence you happen to graze. But the con- 
troversy is such a long-standing one that even a casual 
comment from an unwary citizen is liable to precipitate 
a hot debate, with the result that the aforesaid citizen 
wishes he had thought of some other and less excitable 
topic for his random observations. Pursuant to the 
general theory that something ought to be done about 
things that give rise to hot debates, the part-time agent 
has been repressed here and squeezed there, so that he 
might just as well surrender because he usually, under 
such circumstances, ceases to be even a fractional 
agent. And surprisingly often it happens that those 
authorities who have banned the part-time agent dis- 
cover that there is merit in him and forthwith restore 
the two-job man to his hyphenated occupation. 


HUS, for instance, we read with interest the letter sent out 
tow to general agents and agency managers of the 
Equitable Society by Albert G. Borden, second vice-president, 
in which he notes an important revision of Equitable policy re- 
garding agency personnel. Mr. Borden recal's that the Equitable, 
with sixty-three other life companies, had signed an "agency 
practices agreement" which limited company representation in 
cities of 50,000 or over to whole-time agents. But, Mr. Borden 
continues, “our experience has indicated that carrying out of 
this rule as heretofore applied has been the means of denying 
admission to the life insurance business of worthwhile men and 
women who had an interest in the business, but who required a 
transition period in which to adjust themselves to our work. The 
immediate severance of the income from the old employment 
often interposed too great a barrier." Accordingly, the Equitable 
now permits a part-time contract to run for a period not to 
exceed six months where the general agent or agency manager 
feels that the new appointee will actually become a successful 
whole-time producer. 


HE “agency practices agreement” became effective 

February 26, 1935, and had its origin with the Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters during the presi- 
dency of Theodore M. Riehle. The association appointed 
an agency practices committee, as also did the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers, and the agreement was 
the result of their findings. In substance, the ideal be- 
hind the agreement is sound, but it is rather difficult, 
after all, for a man, or a woman, to swap a de facto 
income for a tentative one. The intervening period 
of training and hoping sometimes discourages the most 
sanguine novice, with the frequent result that an in- 
dividual who might very possibly have become a top- 
notcher in the life insurance business feels the cold 
breath of uncertainty and discouragement on the nape 
of his neck and thinks of the safe job he gave up to zo 
into this new business. That is why the six-months’ 
probationary period is more than a gesture: it is an 
attempt to give both the company and the embryonic 
agent a fair test without burning that last bridge. But 
if you think for a moment that this concession to cir- 
cumstances will end all arguments pro and con the 
part-timer, the awakening will he sad, indeed. 
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Service Building 
Prestige 


“Building Prestige Through Ser- 
vice Calls”, was the subject of a talk 
by Ransom Jackson of the Robert 
M. Williams General Agency at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Mr. Ransom ser- 
vices every policyholder on or slight- 
ly before the last day of grace. 

“When I make a sale,” he told his 
audience, “I assure the policyholder 
very definitely that he never need 
worry about the policy lapsing with- 
out his knowledge, for I promise to 
see him on or before the last date. 
As a result, I can call on him at any 
time and never be unwelcome. 

“Premium due dates account for an 
average of five calls a day on my 
daily list. If this practice resulted 
in no business at all, the system would 
at least give me a good persistency 
record. But it has shown results, 
for the records show that only 35 
applications out of 281 have drawn a 
blank for future leads, so far, and I 
have reason to believe that at least 
ten of those will get out of the red 
within the next few years. 

“I am posted on the policyholder’s 
entire set-up when I write the appli- 
cation and in my later social calls I 
try to get out of him the changes 
which might have occurred. Several 
years ago I persuaded a policyholder 
of mine whe carried $200,000 al- 
together to place the double indemnity 
provision on his John Hancock con- 
tracts and at the same time insisted 


that he add it to his policies in other 
companies, which he did. Last Sep- 
tember he was killed in an automobile 
accident at the age of 38 and his 
family and his business received an 
additional $89,000 as a result of the 
service I rendered him. Since last 
December I have written $185,000 
new insurance on members of his 
family and his business partners, and 
they told me it was a direct result of 
my service to him. 


A Very Simple Illustration 
Of Savings 


“Sometimes a sale can be made sim- 
ply by keeping in constant touch with 
policyholders. I sold a $3,000 policy 
to a doctor in Little Rock one day 
simply by showing him how he could 
save enough money by paying his 
premiums annually on his old insur- 
ance, to pay the bill.” 

As an illustration of how his system 
works, Mr. Jackson cited the histories 
of his first ten cases written in 1927. 
The first was for $5,000, and the 
policyholder has since bought $11,000 
additional, and has bought a thousand 
dollar policy for his daughter. The 
second policyholder took out $5,000, 
bought $2,000 more a few months 
later, bought $10,000 in 1929 and $5,- 
000 in 1932. His brother, who works 
with him, bought $5,000 in 1929 and 
referred him to a friend who bought 
$2,000. Two clerks bought $5,000 
each, at the same time and in 1931 
one of them repeated for $1,000. 
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The third client bought $5,000 and 
has since added $2,000 on himself, 
$1,000 on his son and $1,000 on his 
wife. 

“To make a long story short,” con- 
cluded Mr. Jackson, “my first ten 
policyholders have been the means 
of directly bringing to me more than 
one-third of my total volume, or $575,- 
000 over a period of ten years. My 
1928 list of new policyholders the- 
oretically lined me up for $35,000 of 
future business; my 1929 list for 
$39,000; 1930 for $117,000; 1931 only 
$19,000 although this was my third 
biggest year. Up until 1936, 65 per 
cent of the business I had on the 
books came from old _ policyholders. 
For the year 1936, this percentage 
was eighty per cent.” 











‘ITS NAME 
INDICATES 





BROAD 





Contrary to the usual belief that opportunity 
knocks only once, here is an exception to the 
rule. The largest exclusive health and acci- 
dent association in the world has recently en- 
tered the New York market with a complete 


NON-CANCELLABLE* 
TOTAL AND PARTIAL 
DISABILITY POLICY 


for the business and professional man. For 
particulars consult your broker or insurance 
agent. Policies to fit every purse and purpose. 


INSURANCE BROKERS AND AGENTS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Pertinent Facts: 


Established 19090 


Spec ialists in all forms of 
accident and health policies 
Over $60,000,000 paid to 
over a million policyholders 

99% of claims paid the day 
proof is received. Disability 
paid for life. Complete cover 
age — accident and sickness. 
No medical examination 


* This policy cannot be cancelled by 
the company for any cause except 


non-payment of premiums 


RICHARD JAMES, INC., Managers 


123 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. + Telephone BEexman 35-7911 


REPRESENTING 


Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association, Omaha, Nebraska 
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The Lincoln National Life 
provides its field men with a 
complete business target. The 
classes of LNL insurance risks 
are: Men, preferred risks at 
Preferred Rates; men, sub- 
standard physically ; men sub- 
standard because of occupa 
tion; women, married and 
single; children down to one 


day of age. 


LNL protection is available, 
through its agents, to all five 


classes. 


* 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONA 


_ re rAM eary 
IN AN E COMPAN Y 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTION BOX 


od 


Q. What are some ways in which life 
insurance benefits the whole family? 


A. It assures needed funds to educate the 

children. It provides for the mother’s finan- 
. cial independence. It creates an income for 

the father, if he lives to retirement age. 


Q. What form of policy gives your 
beneficiary maximum protection and also 
has an increasing cash value? 


A. Ordinary Life. For detailed information, 
ask an Equitable agent — or write to the 


Equitable Counselor. 


Q. ‘‘Can life insurance be used to ad- 
vantage to protect us if death comes to 
my husband, part of whose income is 
being used to pay off the mortgage? '’- 
From a letter sent to The Equitable. 


A. Yes; a policy may be arranged for this 
special purpose on several different plans, 
any one of which would provide funds to 
leave the home free from any mortgage 


indebtedness. 


The Equitable welcomes questions concerning 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equitable 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N.Y., will receive prompt attention by mail. 


a 


- + Onthe Way Up - : 





In the climb to better things, America is finding life insurance 


a sturdy ladder. With the help of insurance, many a child has 


a better start, and grown-ups enjoy greater security. This gen- THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


eration, having seen the practical benefits to the policyholder as 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


well as his family, is notably increasing its ownership of insurance. 


SECURITY— PEACE OF MIND 


: : SOCIETY 
Y - vm. , ; 9? MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 
HT ks OF THE U.S. 


PRESIDENT 









NATION-WIDE 





SERVICE 


One of a Series of Equitable Advertisements Appear'ng in National Publications 
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JUDICIAL 

A jury in the United States District Court at Little 
Rock, Ark., has returned a verdict favoring the Home Life 
of New York, in the suit of Mrs. Elizabeth Mosley Coles, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., to collect double indemnity on $10,000 of 
insurance by her husband who died in a fall from the 
seventh floor of a New York hotel in May, 1936. The jury 
rejected a contention that death of the insured, W. C. 
Coles, was due to accident. 

Widows who are convicted of murdering their husbands 
cannot collect as beneficiaries of life insurance that their 
husbands might have carried. A ruling to this effect was 
handed down recently by Federal Judge Charles G. Brig- 
gle in Chicago, in the case of Mrs. Mildred Bolton, con- 
victed of killing her husband, Joseph, an insurance broker, 
in his offices. Judge Briggle cited both state and federal 
precedents, which deny criminals gain from crimes for 
which they have been convicted. 

Insurance policies issued without medical examination 


are subject to avoidance only if statements in application 
were wilfully false or intentionally misleading, the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court ruled in affirming a verdict against 
the Palladium National Life Insurance Co. 


 - a 
DEATHS 
Harvey S. Dorrothy, 69, for forty years an investiga- 
tor for the Metropolitan Life of New York, prior to his 
retirement a year ago. 
Charles E. Sayward, 77, since 1906 general agent for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at Portland, Me. 
Charles K. Sterline, 71, general agent of the Girard 
Life at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arthur E. Lee, 76, former Arkansas general agent of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Robert G. Chapman, 65, Texas general agent of the 
State Life of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oscar Swineford, 70, Richmond, Va., agent for the Re- 
liance Life Insurance Co. 
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ing of even minute details of an individual life plan. | 


Back of him also stands a record of stability and fair 





Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home 


office with a proved ability to cooperate in the draft- 


Actuaries’ Institute 
(Concluded from page 11) 


missioners’ committee on blanks, o1 
otherwise,” there was a response of 
evasion that “put on the brakes.” 
View, if you will, these quotations 
taken from speakers at random and 
giving at least some inkling of the 
trend of their thoughts: “Absurdi- 
ties of the present statement reach 
their climax in the current Gain & 
Loss Exhibit” .... “The cash state- 
ment of income and disbursement is 
| unscientific” .... “The fundamental 
error lies in the fact that legal as- 
sumption of solvency and adequacy 
of reserves are one and the same” 
. . “The actuarial analysis items 
should come out of the Gain & Loss 
Exhibit.” Desire for change in the 
Gain & Loss Exhibit surely lies in 
those utterances; a desire that is 
growing stronger constantly and may 
well make itself felt in no uncertain 
HHI) terms in the near future. 
That the interests of participating 


dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal and non-participating may not be 


treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 


alike with reference to Gain & Loss 
Exhibit changes was clearly adduced 


more liberal than any insurance law required. Of by one speaker who warned that: 


its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 


“The large participating companies 
are less receptive to change,” and that 


Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as “The non- participating companies 


possible all new benefits to old policies, making 


them in effect as modern as the newest. 


| Newark, New Jersey 


The Mutual Benefit 


| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


should think and speak for themselves 
in this.” 

On the subject of the presently-used 
mortality tables, there arose some 
discussion, of course, yet was _ it 
rather in the direction of need for 
explanation instead of need for 
change. No speaker was vociferous 
for ectual change of mortality tables 
—no definite suggestion for revision 
of such tables was elicited. Instead, 
there was agreement (in thought at 
least) that current procedure in in- 
terpreting mortality gains or losses 
could be made understandable by re- 
vised methods of explanation. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HE more one reads current business news, the more 
it seems wiser not to read it, but just go about one’s 
own business, not letting caution for the present stifle 
confidence for the future. Last week showed a renewed 
decline in stock market prices and certainly no gain in 
business activity, but the stock market has lately ap- 
peared overly pessimistic, and business is, in large 
measure, simply waiting until overstocked inventories 
get down to a point where buying must be resumed. That 
the economic picture in this country is less rosy than 
it was a year ago may be one reason for foreign capital 
returning home, as it has recently tended to do, while 
another reason is doubtless the increased stability 
brought about in France by the Chautemps ministry. 
But the strong movement of foreign exchanges against 
New York last week need not raise fear as to the further 
devaluation of the dollar. 
e 4 
MONG more specific items of business news may be 
noted the announcement by the Federal Reserve 
Board that, effective Nov. 1, margin requirements on the 
buying of securities would be reduced from 55 to 40 per 
cent and that short sales must be margined 50 per cent, 
and, second, the resumption by U. S. Steel of dividends 
on common stock after nearly six years of barrenness. 
On Monday of this week the United States Supreme 
Court, among other decisions, upheld by 6 to 3 the right 
of a state (Iowa, in that case) to tax income derived 
from “tax-exempt” state and municipal securities. 
* x 

T the convention of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
A tion of America last week at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., more than one speaker came out strong- 
ly in criticism of present governmental fiscal policies. 
But the new president, Francis E. Frothingham, of Bos- 
ton, though as rugged an individualist as any, said in 
accepting the office: “We must not merely criticize. We 
must make constructive contributions.” 

. @ « 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended Oct. 30 and Nov. 6, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Oct. 30 Nov. 6 
Mon- Satur- Mon-_ Satur- 

day day day day 
70 industrials ...... 137.69 139.14 138.10 134.00 
fee eee 27.22 27.70 27.19 25.14 
ee era 104.55 105.71 104.83 101.42 
DE Shh adea du 92.07 91.44 91.37 89.65 


* * * 


ITH new business still small in volume, steel ingot 
production in the United States declined 3 points 
to 48 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates. Hand- 
to-mouth buying by the automobile companies makes 
immediate marked improvement unlikely, but the out- 
come of the New York Automobile Show may bring 
some encouragement. 
* * * 
HE very slight foreign demand, even at lower prices, 
helped to put the skids under wheat prices, which last 
week on the Chicago Board of Trade hit the lowest level 
since early in the summer of 1935; losses for the week 
ranged from 8% to 10% cents. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


John B. Cary, a representative of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, was elected president of the Richmond (Va.) 
chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters at the initial 
luncheon meeting of this group. D. Conrad Little, general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual, and. Lewis I. Held, super- 
visor for the Northwestern Mutual, were elected vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer, respectively. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, was the guest speaker at the monthly meeting of 
the Utica Life Underwriters Association on November 3. 
Choosing as his subject “A Program of Success for Life 
Underwriters,” Mr. Fischer emphasized the importance of 
activity and sustained effort. 

Clyde E. Lowry, president of the National Equity Life 
Insurance Co., has been elected vice-president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Little Rock, Ark., to succeed 
H. A. Henderson, who resigned the position when he moved 
to Lexington, Ky., recently. 

The fifth annual seminar of the Columbus Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held in Columbus, November 
11. The association’s sales congress in March will be un- 
der the chairmanship of Robert K. Zimmer, of the Pacific 
Mutual. 

The Lancaster Association of Life Underwriters was 
formed at Lancaster, Pa., October 26, with forty - four 
charter members. Officers will be elected in the near 
future. 

Ferrel M. Bean, general agent of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, has been appointed chairman of the genera! 
committee in charge of the annual sales congress, to be 
held January 28, of the Oklahoma Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Frank W. Howland, agency assistant of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, discussed “Organized Activity in Life Un- 
derwriting” at the monthly meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association in Pittsfield, November 4. 

Prof. John P. Williams, educational counselor of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, addressing life 
underwriters at Montgomery, Ala., said that the chartered 
life underwriter movement is now spreading in the South. 

The Little Rock Life Underwriters Association has in- 
augurated the publication of a monthly bulletin, to go 
out to all men in the life insurance business in the city. 
It is edited by J. B. Binley, local manager for the Guardian 
Life Insurance Co. 








A FORWARD STEP! 


After January |, 1938, the Midland Mutual 
Life will issue all new business on the New 
Jersey Standard with 3% interest (Com- 
pany'’s net cash earnings 4.1% in 1936). 
While this change will increase the gross 
premiums slightly, the larger cash values 
and the higher dividends will furnish lower 
net premiums and more favorable net cost, 
despite this Company's enviable dividend his- 
tory. 

The interest rate on policy loans will be 
reduced from 6% to 5.5% on all policies 
issued after January |, 1938. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Evolution of Railroad 


Pension Plans 
(Concluded from page 9) 


ness organization take such a hydra- 
headed form. 

Of particular interest is the provi- 
sion of the railroad act for the ap- 
pointment of an actuarial advisory 
committee to be made up of one actu- 
ary chosen by the board from recom- 
mendations of the carriers, one from 
recommendations of employees, and a 
third to be designated by the Secre 
tary of the Treasury. This provision 
is significant of the stage of our na- 
tional development in_ professional 
matters. In the first place, with such 
weighty financial problems ahead, the 
federal government should command 
as its full time employees individuals 
of the highest rank in actuarial, 
financial and economic matters. These 
men should be of such professional! 
standing as to be above political bias. 
They should be protected by the strict- 
est civil service rules and should be at 
the service of legislative and adminis- 
trative governmental officials. In the 
second place, if we must go outside of 
federal service to get professional ad- 
vice for any administrative board or 
other official, the method of selecting 
the advisers should be such as to leave 
no basis for even a suspicion that an 
adviser’s recommendations are col- 
ored by the source of his appointment. 
For this to exist is an offense to the 
very idea of professional advice. 
Specifically, professional advisers 
should not be chosen as representa- 
tives of carriers and employees sepa- 
rately. 

After all, the nature of the adminis- 
tration of either of these plans is 
probably more important than the 
plan itself. What the plans are today 
is not nearly as important as what 
they will be a generation hence. If the 
administrative officials have the force 
of character and the professional 
training and attitude that are worthy 
of the trust placed in them, they will 
have more infiuence than any one else 
in future developments. If they real- 
ize the social implications of the 
schemes entrusted to them, and if 
they are firm in following their con- 
victions without regard to the varying 
political pressure from this quarter or 
that, they will gain the respect of all 
statesmen and of the better poli- 





T. C. RAFFERTY 
Consulting Actuary 
Ac‘uarial, Agency and 
Management Prob!ems 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOW’S THE MARKET? 


Though merely a spasmodic recession, let 
us hope, last month’s major decline of specu- 
lative security values again sent thousands 
to Wall Street's “wailing wall”, re-empha- 
sizing the stability of life insurance as an 
investment. Those who have put their faith 
in policy contracts needed no consultation 
with market reports to measure their estates. 


Orchids, once more, to the “Rock in a Weary 
Land”! More power to those who purvey its 
unique benefactions! 





Home Office: RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








ticians, and will come to be relied upon 
by succeeding “governments” to keep 
these socially beneficial schemes out 
of politics and on a high professional 
plane. 

This is the first of two articles on railroad 
pension plans written for The Spectator by 
Mr. Robbins. Part Two w'll appear in the 
November 25h issue.—Ed. note. 


Philadelphia Life’s 
Renewable Term 

Designed to meet present day eco- 
nomic needs, the Philadelphia Life 
has announced a new renewable and 
convertible participating term policy, 
written on five, ten and twenty year 
plans. The new policy is renewable 
and convertible up to age 65. 

The new term policy provides for 
annual dividends, with the first divi- 
dend payable at the end of the first 
year. 

In announcing the new policy, the 
company said that today, with higher 
and rising prices, the average man 
wanted, and needed, greater death 
protection. 

“He realizes,” the statement stated, 
“that his family must have added 
protection in the event of his death. 
At the same time, he feels that he 
cannot afford to pay the higher pre- 
miums of the regular forms. 





“It was to meet this situation, to 
provide the necessary added protec- 
tion and to provide it within the aver- 
age man’s income, that we devised 
this new term policy. The Phila- 
delphia Life believes that it is the 
duty of life insurance companies to 
make possible the securing of needed 
life insurance by our population. We 
feel that this new plan not only makes 
it possible but also enables a man to 
convert the policy into a regular form 
at such times as his earnnigs increase. 


Mutual Life of New York 
New Medical Rule 

Fees for medical examinations will 
not be assumed by the Company 
where applications are not furnished 
in connection with duly authorized 
examinations. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary for applications to be submitted 
wherever an examination is made. If 
an application is not submitted the 
fee will be charged to the Agent. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


{esociates: 
M. Wolfman. A.A.1.A 
N. A. Moscoviteh, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 


























afford to be a 


4 WIDOW? 





How quickly would the lossofyou education of your children. 
and your income leave your wife And the dollars placed under this 
without money to meet the bills? plan do double duty, because they 
As your widow, howlong could also guarantee to you a Monthly 
your wife afford a pleasanthome? Income for Life if you live to retire- 
..-Could she afford school ment age... so that you can afford 
expenses for your children?... to enjoy your retirement years. 
could she afford to be your 
uidow ? 


“Yes” is the answer if 


Write for our illus- 
trated brochure with 
complete details of this 
you adopt our Family plan. You may learn 
Income Plan that assures something chat will 
affect all the rest of the 
years of your life. Send 


the coupon. 





money every month to 


your family and also Every testend sheakd foce the 
. fect that beds end hekdree 
provides funds for the ye 


Bankers Lire CoMpANy 
DES MOINES 
A Mutwal Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company + Established 1879 








FREE PLAN SEND COUPON 4 


Reaches (te Company One Memes howe A P) 
Preece send me pow Doubts Oty Ovller Plan, eicenactaas 









Reproduction of our advertisement appearing in the 
December iasue of Better Homes and Gardens 


RE - DEDICATION’ 


The half-century record of the Provident 
has been so characterized by justice and 
fairness, the protection afforded so ample 
and the benefits so liberal, that we who 
have served it, and through it the public, 
are proud of this record, rejoice in its suc- 
cess and look to its future with con- 
fidence. 

RESOLVED, that we of the Provident 
family who have heretofore contributed 
to the growth of this great institution, 
standing here today where a past half- 
century of fine achievements meets a 
future bright with promise, joyfully cele- 
brate this Golden Jubilee, salute the 
future and declare our purpose to press 
forward in the upbuilding of the Provi- 
dent and the spreading of its benefits,— 
and to this end we now and here pledge 
ourselves and re-dedicate our lives. 


*Resolution adopted by enthusiastic unanimous vote 
September 15 at the Golden Jubilee Convention of the 
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Convention Reactions 


HERE is a remarkable differ- 

ence in the addresses scheduled 
for the American Life Convention 
at Chicago, and the American 
Bankers Association convention 
at Boston. Of the three major 
problems confronting life insur- 
ance, two have to do with the 
federal government, namely the 
effects of legislation, and sec- 
ondly, possible government reg- 
ulation. In contrast, the bankers 
are concerned almost exclusively 
with the problem of branch bank- 
ing, and if their interests extend 
to other fields, they do not touch 
upon more than current topics, 
such as research, savings, foreign 
trade, the bond market, and gold. 
There is not a single address 
scheduled on government legisla- 
tion, interference, or attempted 
control. 

This comparison of the two con- 
ventions is interesting because 
the one branch has been through 
every sort of drill which a tre- 
mendously strong government 
authority could invent for the 
chagrin of the banking fraternity 
—yet, here it gathers with not a 
thought of its relentless enemy. 
On the other side of the fence 
there meets the insurance branch 
which has felt of the New Deal 
tornado possibly less than either 
the banker or the manufacturer or 
many another group—yet, its 
mind is filled with apprehension 
as to the likely effects of legisla- 
tion and future government steps. 

Can it be that the two conven- 
tions are like two brothers of 
whom one has seen the worst, 
knows all, is afraid of nothing, 
and goes ahead with the imme- 
diate job—while the other has 
missed many of the blows, sees a 
great shadow falling upon the 


earth, and wonders—with a bit 
of fear—will it rain, will it clear 
up, or is a thunderstorm threaten- 
ing the relative peace which the 
government has so far been will- 
ing to keep? Moreover, is there 
not a lesson in the attitude of the 
banking community that, no mat- 
ter what the prospects, the most 
important thing—like in chess—is 
always the next move? 


Self-Recovery 


HE recent Federal Reserve 

Board ukase dealing with mar- 
gins on short sales is the latest 
step up the ladder of government 
regulation. More are to follow, 
no doubt. In fact, more must fol- 
low if the current situation devel- 
ops along a logical course. For 
how can the government with- 
draw its policy of interference if 
its attitude is that business can- 
not be trusted? How can the 
government change its course if 
the wind that fills its sail blows 
out of a belief which denies the 
primacy of economic activity? 

It is the quintessence of the 
New Deal that social justice pre- 
cede economic activity as such, 
that man has a right not only to 
physical survival but to something 
better than sub-standard living. 
And the New Deal has arrived at 
this attitude not by positive but 
by negative deduction. The gov- 
ernment could never prove that 
(taking the two billion people of 
the earth) the lowest third of the 
American people lived a_ sub- 
standard life. It could, however, 
prove that another minority lived, 
in comparison, too well, too high, 
and too prosperous. 

Is this “relative” distinction so 
important that the entire set-up 
of economic activity, as Adam 


Smith expounded it more than 
150 years ago, must be upset? It 
should be an interesting experi- 
ment if those that have too little 
were brought directly together 
with those that have too much, 
without the blessing of the gov- 
ernment. This would take place 
in the field of employment, for 
instance, if extra-employment 
were compensated through ex- 
emption from certain taxes, and 
under-employment were penalized 
through additional taxes. Is not 
employment that which helps the 
poor, and taxes that which hurts 
the rich? The scheme has been 
tried, with success, abroad. 


Life Insurance Week 


HAT Life Insurance Week 

(thus known in 1937) is likely 
to be called “the annual message 
of life insurance to the public” for 
1938 was the gist of an expression 
of opinion on the part of the Life 
Agency Officers and the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau at 
their joint convention in Chicago. 
The theory, first advanced from 
the floor by S. T. Whatley, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life, was 
brought forcibly to the attention 
of members by Joseph H. Behan, 
vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life and chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
L.A.O., who presided Tuesday. 
Not wishing to confuse the word 
“Week” with such mundane plans 
as National Prune Week, etc., the 
delegates seemed to favor the 
idea and it will probably be 
adopted, though further announce- 
ment on the question is awaited. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Behan 
is the new chairman of the Life 
Insurance Week committee for 
1938. 
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